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I AM invited to write a paper on this subject as one of wide 
public interest. I doubt if it is so, to anything like the extent 
it used to be during the early half of Her Majesty’s reign, from 
causes not material to the present question. But as a matter of 
fact, nearly everything that has been published about the 
restoration of English Churches in the last ten years has been 
either directly or indirectly aimed at one cathedral, which was 
discovered to be on the verge of ruin exactly at the time 
when it became one. There was a little about the tower of 
Peterborough a few years after, and lately about St. Michael’s 
Coventry, all involving the same fundamental question, what 
particular old work or period a restoration (beyond mere repairs 
should imitate. But those later disputes, of which I will say a 
little farther on, were mild and short compared with the ten 
years of storms that have raged over our oldest great church, 
of the English Protomartyr, St. Alban.* They began with the 
antiquarian attack on the Committee which had received un- 
limited power in 1877 to “restore, repair and refit it for cathedral 
and parochial services,” for resolving to do what Sir G. Scott’s 
family and friends well knew that he wanted, if the money could be 
found, viz. to restore the original or Early English and Decorated 
toofs which had been destroyed by John of Wheathampstead, 
one of the last abbots, as the cheapest way of rebuilding them, 
by the common device of cutting off the rotten ends of the 
“principals.” Unluckily Scott died just before the question had 

* To save constant repetition of the name I shall use “here” and “this” 
for the cathedral and city of St. Albans. 
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to be decided, and his son’s name carried little weight, while the 
malcontents were in various ways powerful, and their prejudices 
violent for keeping, or rather copying, the thing they had got 
used to beholding, ugly as some of them admitted it to be. But 
it was, in the usual phrase of the anti-restorationists, who 
prefer ruins to churches, and then exclaim against “ Vandalism” 
—“interesting.” No razor will cut such a block as that. Every 
possible thing was said about it at the time, and some of them 
are preserved in my handbook on the Cathedral, and I only use 
it now as a historical introduction of the questions of principle 
in such matters, which it is no use discussing in the abstract, 
Though the opposition included four earls and many other 
influential persons, and we were constantly told that all England 
was on their side, and certainly most of the newspapers were, 
thinking such opponents must win, they were beaten by 2 to! 
in a meeting called by themselves of the subscribers. Nothing 
is more delusive than the noise that a very few people can make 
in newspapers that help them. 

The same spirit of cheap restoration in old times produced 
more mischief than any one would suppose. Here it was the 
natural consequence of the waste of their substance in riotous 
living for which this richest of the abbeys was proclaimed 
infamous even by the Pope’s commissioners against Wheat- 
hampstead’s successor ;* and it led to the degradation and 
scamping of all the post-Norman work as it went upwards and 
more out of sight. I remember hearing Scott point that out in 
a lecture on the west front only ; and I found it more and more 
true as I have had to work all through the building. I suppose 
we reached the climax of it over the Presbytery windows lately, 
where the wall consisted of a brick shell, filled not even with bad 
rubble, as most of the walls and piers of all ages were, but 
simply with clay. Therefore we need no longer wonder, as 
everybody did ever since I have been here, how such mean and 
miserable windows got in there, at the beginning of the best 
period of architecture, the geometrical Decorated, if the records 
are right. But as soon as they began to be removed, being 
utterly decayed also, the usual outcry was raised by men who 
take the Vandals to have been restorers of ruined buildings 
about the “Vandalism of destroying those exquisite Early English 
windows to put in others of Lord Grimthorpe’s invention.” Ina 
few years the architects will be declaring, as they lately begat 


* See Froude’s ‘ Annals of an English Abbey’ in his Short Studies. 
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doing about the West front and its great window, which had “ only 
been fit for a Dissenting chapel” for ten years, that they are too 
good to have been invented by me, but were really designed by 
some dead man who can no longer contradict them. Only they 
had better find one next time who had not left the contradiction 
behind him in a lecture published long ante litem motam. I 
mean the late Clerk of the Works, who never professed to design 
anything, or did so, Now that these windows are nearly all 
done, I hear that they are more admired than any other of the 
“inventions ” were so soon. 

Not only had Wheathampstead pulled down all the early 
gables and the roofs, but he had stuck in the vilest Perpendicular 
specimens of mere window-grating in the west, north, and south 
fronts, of which one had been already renewed, first in wood and 
then in stone, and the other two were tumbling to pieces, as 
were the whole fronts which contained them. So there, as in 
the presbytery, the main question of principle, as the antiquaries 
call it, arose, whether I was to rebuild copies of them or to 
do something which the early builders might have done if they 
had had the opportunity. The first principle of restoration 
that I avow, is that evidently bad things ought never to be 
copied. It is a question of degree how far they ought to be 
repaired, and no rule worth a farthing can be laid down for that. 
Nor for the meaning of the term “evidently bad.” And yet 
there is very seldom any doubt about that with competent 
judges, not besotted by prejudices or cant phrases which serve 
for artistic judgment with pretenders who know nothing more 
of architecture. Until the anti-restoration clamour began I 
never heard the smallest doubt about the utter badness and 
baseness of all the windows I have been speaking of. 

The next question of principle in such cases is, who is to 
decide what is to be built instead of the ruinous and bad thing? 
and that settles itself if the only financial master of the posi- 
tion knows what he is about and is not silly enough to abdicate 
hisown powers. Where there is a conflict between two plans, 
as there was about this west front, the persons in authority 
must decide it. They all decided in favour of mine, and as 
nobody offered to pay for the other, there was practically nothing 
for the diocesan Court to do, unless it meant the church to fall 
merely because three opponents (of whom two had no docus 
standi, and therefore there was only one) would rather it did fall 
than that I should save it. The Chancellor treated him as he 
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deserved. It has been no doing of mine, beyond refusing to le 
a few noisy and ignorant people have their own way and my 
money, that this work has been beset throughout with such 
an unparalleled flood of personality. On no occasion have | 
thrown the first stone—but only laid them, which seems worse, 
But I soon found that I and all who agreed with me would 
be overwhelmed and the public entirely deceived, if I did not, 
like Nehemiah, hold the trowel in one hand and the (feathered) 
sword in the other, against the Sanballats and Tobiahs, Arabians, 
Ammonites and Ashdodites, ze. Antiquaries, Anti-restoration- 
ists, Architects and Archzologists; and I must add another 
A for Albanians, to their immortal disgrace, as most other 
people say. It is only a straw, but it shows the direction of 
the wind as well as larger weather-cocks, that not even the 
placing of a fine new “ prayer-bell” in one of the turrets could 
be noticed in the local papers without the addition of a scurrilous 
little poem of manifestly architectural structure. The con- 
spiracy naturally has its branches and architects here; and 
another similar straw out of a sheaf of them is the constant 
glorification for the last year or so of Mr. Gibbs, and his image- 
maker as a new Michael Angelo, and “his accomplished archi- 
tect,” who has had nothing to do yet that I can see—unless he 
is the Diocletian who ordered off the heads of some of these 
modern Albanian saints, which have happily come on again with 
variations ; and so their necks will attest the miracle for ever, 

The effect of long impunity has been nicely illustrated lately. 
I had allowed the slanderers to go on weekly for four months 
in their own and the local papers pouring out an ever-increasing 
torrent of what great statesmen find it necessary to designate by 
the proper and simple name. At last the Guardian thought fit 
to copy one of them ; and that tempted the leader of the crew, 
an architect named Gough, of whom my only knowledge was 
that he had tried in vain to get me to support some scheme of 
his in Parliament, to write a letter there. Of that he soon had 
enough. But there came to his aid a brother giant, who con- 
fessed that he made himself as invisible as he could in the hope 
of escaping contradiction, “having understood that I do not 
answer anonymous letters,” and stated with the utmost precision 
that “Lord Grimthorpe’s faculty expressly provides that he 
shall make no alteration without consultation with a profes 
sional architect, and that (some) authorities ought to enforce 
that condition.” 
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I answered, that in all my experience of controversial men- 
dacity, I never before encountered downright forgery for public 
use of a registered legal document. The faculty does not 
contain a single word of the kind. So this imitator of the 
librarian in “S. Ilario”” (except that he has not yet shot himself) 
did not escape as much exposure as his anonymous caution had 
left possible. He has had five weeks to apologise or invent an 
excuse in, and has done neither. 

There is just one architect, and he is a grandee among them, 
with a strong professional interest in getting my faculty upset, 
and therefore in convincing the world that I have broken it. I 
will call him B., and the unknown forger X. B. was one of 
Street’s R.I.B.A. party, who came here to prove that there never 
was an E.E. or Decorated high roof. B. also has reason to re- 
member that he had several other conflicts with me, and I 
remember no other architect who had. But X. oddly says that 
he had. And what is still more odd, he uses almost the same 
words as B, did years ago about my shameful suspicion of his 
excellent motives. Can either of them explain all this? 

It makes the case worse that all these five months’ inventions of 
all sorts of facts had the avowed object of influencing a pending 
suit in the Ecclesiastical Court. If it were in a civil Court every 
one of them would have been punishable for contempt ; and so 
would their absurd memorial started with the insane hope of 
thereby moving the Court to take the only undone part of the 
Church out of my hands to give it to an intruding stranger, a 
year after I had begun restoring it in a way which nobody 
pretends to complain of. Beyond this I say not a word about 
that suit, especially after what the late Chancellor said of the 
“unseemly interference of the R.I.B.A.” against the granting of 
my faculty. But it is time the public should understand the 
kind of people these are who ask for their support. 

Nevertheless, it is a fair general question, whether unlimited 
powers ought to be given to any volunteer, to restore a church, 
which nobody denies to need it for safety, without security for 
his ability or trustworthiness, either financial or architectural. 
Nothing of the kind was done here. For the basis of the whole 
case, besides the undenied “ dilapidation ” of the church all over, 
recited in both faculties, was that the volunteer had already 
made a design for the most urgent part of the church, which 
had been preferred by the existing authorities (viz. the Bishop 
and all the remaining members of the Committee) to the rival 
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one of their own previous architect, to whom I had sent mine 
with leave to suggest any improvements on it that he liked, 
I thought his all so bad that I refused to have anything to 
do with it, and nobody advocated it. So there was an end 
of the question of architectural capacity. Nor was there any 
objection on the other grounds, except an argumentative 
statement, which was only laughed at, that I might pull down 
any part of the church and not build it up again, as Deans and 
Chapters can, without any public remedy that I know of. It is 
odd that after all I was urged by several people here to pull 
down the building called the Slype ; but I perversely restored it 
instead, from a dark and dirty hole, with a clay bottom, 4 feet 
below the transept floor, into a large and handsome porch, now 
used as the entrance to the church for visitors. That is also 
called Vandalism by the usual howlers, and they have published 
ever so many times that I have “destroyed the Slype.” 

It was impossible at the time of either faculty to know what 
would have to be done, or to ascertain it except as the work 
proceeded. If any one had had the least idea how ruinous the 
church was all over, I am sure no committee would have begun 
it, and I doubt very much if I should. A large new one could 
have been built for a quarter of the cost, when this should fall. 
The west front was found unsafe to touch, until a vast deal of 
unexpected work had been done behind it, including the re- 
building of 80 feet of wall which was too rotten even to bear 
new buttresses. And in the nave, which alone took the Com- 


mittee and me eight years to finish, every window, and five. 


falling pillars of 6 feet diameter, had to be almost rebuilt, on 
which no ordinary spectator guesses sixpence to have been 
spent, because the old work is so well imitated ; which anti- 
quaries call “falsification.” The eight eastern bays of the south 
aisle, with all their vaulting, were preparing to fall, but were 
not too far gone to be saved by new buttresses ; which never- 
theless this crew of conspirators denounce more than anything, 
though good judges think them an architectural improvement, 
besides an absolute necessity, to the old flat wall which formerly 
had the cloisters for support ; and the buttresses hide practically 
nothing of the old cloister-backs, which would soon have hidden 
themselves in ruin. And they are trifles compared with the 
clumsy monsters built by Scott farther west. 

I wonder how many signers of this new memorial—the third 
or fourth of such things—know a word of all this, or have even 
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seen what they condemn. I have several times had to show up 
one of them, a cathedral dignitary elsewhere, for doing so, and 
have twice driven him to confess that he had not seen, but 
believed, though he frequently passes within ten minutes’ 
distance of this place. 

I will not go through the other parts of the church which 
required still more complete rebuilding to save them from clearly 
impending ruin. I was not very likely to rebuild a transept 
front 100 feet high and 6 feet thick, with foundations I forget 
how deep and covering at least 1200 square feet, besides the 
north and west ones, unless I was sure that it was necessary. 
But all these protesters know better, and are sure that an 
“accomplished architect ” could have done all my work for a 
third of what it has cost me. They generally do. No doubt I 
could have patched instead of rebuilding, and built as thin as 
they do ; and slit old mullions down the middle and stuck new 
fronts on, as I was told I ought. Scott did it, rightly enough, 
as a choice of difficulties, to the Lady Chapel mullions, which 
have statuettes inside such as no money can get done now. I 
would not give £1000 for all the modern Gothic statuary I have 
ever seen, including the little that I was persuaded to try here 
myself, and all in the restored High Altar screen, which is not 
mine, and all that has been put into the porches at Westminster. 

The two Dublin cathedrals were handed over to individual 
restorers quite as absolutely as this. I am not concerned with 
the results, and have not seen them. There was a large book of 
pictures published of the one done by Street, but not even the 
R.LB.A. library had it when I inquired a few years ago. I only 
mention them by way of answer to the absurd contention that 
nobody is to be allowed to rescue a great church from ruin and 
fit it for use all over without a series of faculties once a year or 
so for every new bit of work that is found necessary, with perhaps 
a new lawsuit taking nine months over every fresh conception. 

The question is not likely to recur anywhere else, but no fair 
inference can be drawn from this case without adverting to the 
notorious cause of the continued architectural fury about it, of 
which no secret has been made of late. I mean the fall of the 
accomplished architects into the pit they had prepared for me. 
Though my design for the west front had been preferred by the 
Committee to their own architect’s, and the same thing had 
happened in several other places, I had never quite dispensed 
with them, though I had always kept the control by making a 
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proper contract with the builder (the one given in my ‘Book 
on Building,’ which architects abhor); and I offered to let 
Mr. J. O. Scott act as such for the authorized design instead of 
his own. But I found, and heard from a man who never misled 
me that it had been settled at head-quarters, that he would only 
accept on the terms of his being master and I only paymaster ; 
and everybody knows the result. No people are so certain to 
be furious as those who have conspired to commit murder and 
find that they have committed a lingering suicide instead. And 
they have gone on doing it ever since, having yet learned 
nothing, as some folks never do, but would make every mistake 
of their lives over again if they were re-started at 20 with the 
experience of 70. They do not seem to know how they are 
laughed at by most people, and their proceedings more politely 
“regretted” by others, who dissent from their criticisms, as a 
great majority of independent visitors do. A few very com- 
petent ones have taken the trouble to say so and to correct the 
mistakes of the others in their newspapers and elsewhere. They 
are immediately told by anonymous F.R.I.B.A.s, almost in these 
words, that they are fools and liars, and (literally) “toadies of 
Lord Grimthorpe, or most likely Lord G. himself.” 

It will not do for them to say that all the ten years’ abuse of 
everything done here is only the work of inferior or anonymous 
members of their craft, and that the better are ashamed of it. It 
was not the doing of such members that their Council gave a 
special evening to a paper sent beforehand for their approval, 
abusing the west front. The author was nobody, as regards 
church architecture at least, and therefore the adoption of his 
paper was quite voluntary. He benevolently invited me to 
come and hear him, which I declined, but sent an answer, which 
they could not well refuse to print. You may search the whole 
mass of their Transactions, I believe—certainly all for many 
years past—without finding a single parallel case. Yet one 
would have thought that if there is any difference, the doings of 
those who are paid by the public were a fairer subject for that 
sort of criticism than those of a private person doing what the 
public had refused to undertake. Yet I remember one of their 
Presidents in his annual address declaring that whatever they 
might think individually of Mr. Street’s design—for the worst 
great public building in the world—it was now the duty of the 
British public to accept it and be thankful. The British public 
see then what must be the value of criticism of either this or any 
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other works from critics of that kind. Artistic epithets admit of 
no refutation by either facts or logic, and depend entirely on 
the qualifications of the critics. Anonymous ones are obviously 
worth nothing so far as they are mere opinions ; and as the first 
condition for them is impartiality, the moment any set of critics 
is proved to have a motive their criticisms are worth less than 
nothing, especially when there is not the slightest evidence that 
the public agree with them. 

Although in this case the antiquaries and architects con- 
curred for different reasons, their real principles of restoration 
are diametrically opposite, and they soon fell out. Indeed, I 
cannot reckon as architects for this purpose men who merely 
take as much of their patrons’ money as they can get for ordering 
a builder to copy everything he finds if it is too far gone to be 
patched up, and to patch it up if it is not, as Scott did here, and 
consequently I have had to do some of his work over again 
already. Architecture is the designing of the best building you 
can, and not deliberately copying what you know to be bad, and 
would not build yourself if the ground were clear. Such men, 
who are always puffing themselves as “ artists,” above all trades- 
menlike and trades-union views, are therefore mere impostors 
and (in their own elegant language) commercial “toadies” of the 
dealers in antiquarian cant, who talk their nonsense about good 
building instead of bad being “ falsification of history,” and the 
like. A Gothic church that has been mutilated by post-Gothic 
architecture which is itself decayed, as every bit of it was here, 
must be rebuilt somehow, or fall. A modern copy of a late and 
bad interpolation combines all the faults of incongruity and 
badness and novelty, and is quite as glaring a falsehood as if it 
were the best possible imitation—or even a bad imitation—of 
what would have been or was done in the Gothic times. 
Sometimes we know pretty well what was done originally, and 
Ihave copied substantially all the traceable good Gothic work 
here. Wheathampstead’s abominable spoliations can be called 
good by “no man with a competent faculty of thinking,” as 
Newton said of a certain theory of gravity. In the most im- 
portant places there were no traces of the early Gothic work to 
copy ; and then the only thing to do is to invent the best you 
can in that style, or to do what the E.E. and Decorated builders 
might have done if they had had the money. That is the posi- 
tive principle of restoration that I avow, as the former one was 
the negative. Again the application of it to every case must 
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be a matter of individual judgment. When I see the mean 
and lean, shallow, pretentious, “fussy,” and pettifogging kind 
of work which our present architects spoil everything with— 
and I think they get worse—I have no hesitation in rejecting 
their judgment. I have got infinitely better advice all along 
from friends, of whom some know more of the architecture of 
the world than any architects, and from clerks of the works, 
builders, and foremen, who not only know ten times as much 
about the mechanics of building, but often make good sugges. 
tions besides in matters of taste, and from models, which we 
always try here when it is possible; as the old builders must 
have done, for they could not draw decently, and models are 
infinitely better where they can be used. I never knew an 
architect try one, and Street boasted of having made an armful 
of working drawings in the hour that a builder was waiting for 
them. It is no wonder that their works are what they are 
Most architects snub builders if they advise anything. 

He had, however, the merit of never concurring with the 
antiquarian pretenders except while he had personal motives 
for it, and they very soon quarrelled again. He plainly meant 
to force himself upon us as Scott’s successor. He and another 
of the aforesaid party had just before been imprudently airing 
in their newspapers some private grievances against the Chan- 
cellor of York. Very soon afterwards the people who call 
themselves “ Preservers (!) of ancient buildings” were abusing 
them for restoring the original high roof at Southwell, without a 
pretence that the existing low one was rotten like this. Scott 
was simply frightened out of his senses, though he hated the 
anti-restorationists as much as Street or I; and about the last 
paper he read at the R.I.B.A. was against them. Just as he 
condescended to design a sham Italian Foreign Office, rather 
than quarrel with Palmerston in 1859, so he yielded to their 
cant here, and actually tried to prevent me from putting windows 
into the eight dark bays of the aisles because there had been 
none in those “ iniquity corners,” as they were still called (see 
Froude), while there could be none on account of other monastic 
buildings standing against them. And the howlers have been 
lately reproducing this in their catalogue of my iniquities. I 
could tell other like things of them,’but this is the best specimen 
of what clever men may fall to when they adopt “antiquarian 
principles of restoration.” I once prevented Street from revolt- 
tionizing a mainly E.E. church, which did not need it the least, 
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on what he called “Conservative restoration principles ” — 
like his betters in much greater things. 

I will now give two or three instances where the advocates of 
common-sense and real architecture were defeated: in one by 
their own folly in abdicating their power to an outside arbitra- 
tor—which the enemy tried here—and the others by the same 
local prejudices in favour of what they were used to that 
influenced the local opponents of our high roof and the new 
west window. Most of them have by this time changed their 
minds, and would be still more sorry to have the old rubbish 
back again. In 1883 the tower of Peterborough was evidently 
coming down if it was not taken down and rebuilt with new 
foundations, like the west and south fronts here. Of course 
omniscient antiquaries swore that it need not; but so far, 
nobody minded them. The upper part had been rebuilt (very 
poorly) in Decorated times; and they found it necessary to 
rebuild also the E. and W. arches, but not the N. and S.; and 
after the fashion of those days, instead of copying or rebuilding 
the Norman stones, they made two common-place pointed 
arches. As the whole had to come down, Mr. Pearson the 
architect, and the Dean, wanted to rebuild them as they were 
before the Decorated people made that mongrel mess of them ; 
and with them concurred successive majorities of the Committee 
which had the power of the purse, by 3 to 1. But the Canons, 
mainly under the influence of one of them, resisted everything 
but pure and simple rebuilding of the latest state of things ; 
though with beautiful consistency they have not replaced the four 
turrets which were later still, and have left the tower a mere 
stump. By the most childish impatience and mismanagement, 
though I told them their strength was to sit still, that powerful 
majority allowed themselves to be defeated and the tower spoilt 
by an accidental defect or blunder now perpetuated for ever. 

The other recent case was still more absurd, because it 
involved a further waste of what is estimated at £20,000, and is 
sure to be a failure. Everybody who has an eye for proportions 
could see that the tower of St. Michael’s Coventry was far too 
Narrow for its height and for the general size of the church ; and 
they were not coeval. If common-sense were not getting 
extinguished in these matters, everybody would have rejoiced 
that the time had come when the tower must be rebuilt, 
from its decay, and that proper proportions could be given 
to it. But no; nothing of the middle ages can possibly 
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be improved on. And so the architect was not even allowed to 
thicken the walls in refacing them, and much less to enlarge 
the buttresses ; and when it was done a committee of architects, 
who had nearly all agreed to that stupid restoration, further 
agreed that it would still not be safe to ring the bells in it ; and 
so if they want them they must build a new campanile. The 
same thing occurred at Manchester Cathedral a few years before, 
They persisted in building a copy of a mean old tower, and are 
already ashamed of it and want another. One of the many 
faults of the rival design for this west front was that it copied 
every bit of the old construction, which was radically wrong and 
had caused the thing to ruin itself twice over, as we found when 
we took the cracked later shell off. So much for that principle 
of restoration. 

There is an amusing side too to the antiquarian theory. On 
one hand we are always told that we must not dare to alter an 
existing structure; and on the other, that copying old work 
so that it may pass for new, if possible—and lead criticising 
antiquaries into exposing themselves to derision, as they often 
do here—is the basest of impostures and “shams,” a thing they 
are specially fond of denouncing, though the best Gothic archi- 
tecture is full of them. Well, they need very seldom be afraid 
of that. Modern architects, and builders left to themselves, 
take very good care that their work shall not be mistakable for 
old. Even when old designs are copied, nothing requires so 
much and constant watching, besides original ordering, as to get 
the work done in the old style. Most architects, if they profess 
to believe in it at all, refuse to take the smallest trouble to 
secure it. The cast-iron and gas-pipe character of nearly all 
restorations and new buildings goes on in spite of all that 
has been written against it by plenty of people besides me. | 
don’t know that Scott was worse than other architects thereis, 
but as he did the most and was their leader, he has the most 
mischief to be answerable for to posterity. Here I have suc 
ceeded pretty well, through having a family of builders who soon 
learnt to appreciate the importance of rough but solid execu 
tion, and of leaving things alone as soon as they are brought to 
the proper shape, as the old masons always did; and my 
successive clerks of the works have done so too; though ! 
well remember the astonishment of the very well-known one 
(Chapple) whom I found here, when I first said to him, before I 
was master, “All that thing is spoilt by being what you call 
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‘finished.’” And when I asked old Mr. Longmire how he was 
going to work the 110 new shafts at the west front, he 
answered, “O, turn them, I suppose.” I replied, “Do you? 
That may do for architects, but no turned shafts are going in 
here ;” and being a very clever and observing man he soon saw 
that I was right. 

There is a fact relating to it also worth special notice for those 
who want restoration or Jond-fide imitation of Gothic, which is 
alll am discussing here. The earlier the style is, the ruder the 
work ought to be in execution, though by no means in design. 
It is hardly possible to get Norman jstone-work imitated for 
that reason. Fortunately most of it here was composed of flints 
and large thin Roman bricks, which are very superior to ours. 
Nature has provided us with old flints, and I get “Roman 
bricks” made fairly well, at great cost (and even that is abused 
asa “sham ”), though not so rough and picturesque as the old 
ones which came out of the walls of Verulamium. Conse- 
quently I can hardly tell myself from mere looking, which parts 
of our restored walls have been rebuilt and which only pointed, 
and other people make the wildest guesses. The new stone- 
work will necessarily tell its own tale for a time, but not for ever, 
as the architects’ smooth stones and turned shafts do, in spite 
of all decay that leaves any of the surface. There is a remark- 
able piece of restoration here, of a beautiful Norman doorway 
of which we found a few pieces immured in the somewhat 
modern brick wall at the end of the Slype. It was enriched 
both with the geometrical or masonic * ornamentation which 
belongs to the Norman style alone, and with some unusually 
delicate carving for that style. I resolved to try whether I 
could get it continued so as to restore the whole doorway, and 
also add another “ order” within to make it a better size for the 
new entrance to the S. transept. With considerable difficulty 
and the help of a very good master-carver (not an Englishman), 
I succeeded so well that very few visitors distinguish rightly 
between the new work and the old—and that all the archi- 
tectural newspaper critics have preserved a dead silence about 
it, So far as I know, the door is quite unique. If you want 
to see the effect of executing Early English or Decorated work 

* I do not use that word in its usual sense of belonging to that empty 
room with a secret lock called freemasonry, of which I am told that “St. Alban 
is the traditional founder in England,” and we are indebted to that fact for 


the pulpit under the tower: a structure strongly confirming my definition, 
which I never found one of them deny. 
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in the cast-iron style, you have only to look at the west windows 
of the S. transept, and of the retro-choir (or Ante-chapel) and 
Lady Chapel, which were restored externally by Scott. With 
the always monotonous Perpendicular it is not of so much 
consequence, though certainly of some. 

I am not going to assert the merits of anything I have built 
They will be judged by posterity for ages to come, and in the 
present day by competent judges who care no more for my opinion 
than the architects’; and they would have abused everything 
just as much if I had pleased the antiquaries instead of the 
anti-antiquaries and myself. Having given up the west front, 
and pending the completion of the presbytery, they have de. 
voted themselves lately to the transepts and their enlarged 
turrets of the same shape as all the best Norman ones, and the 
great windows, as the latest and worst specimens of what they 
flatter me by calling “ Grimthorpism ” in various parts of England. 
Here they had the advantage of no rival designs of their own. 
The “ Five Sisters,” as the new lancets in the south transept are 
called after the larger ones at York, are specially abominable 
because they are arched over, 38 feet high (York are 53) just 
under the flat ceiling (a repetition of the original) exactly as they 
would have been if their outsides went no higher. The atrocity 
of that is too horrible to explain; at least they never have, but 
keep screaming at it as if no more were needed. The outsides 
do go higher, and the middle one rises up to 60 feet, the 
tallest Sister in England ; and there they light the great room 
over the ceiling, containing 33,000 cubic feet, which the architects 
think it witty to call “the cock loft.” Of course there is a 
narrow zone of blackened wall behind the glass at ceiling level, 
of which they publish a picture veraciously showing it as white. 
It is quite invisible outside. One of those who dare to call it 
“a happy audacity ” of mine, was himself audacious enough to 
tell these architects that they ought to know of at least four 
past and present precedents of the same kind in some of our 
best churches, of which one has four half-windows blank, or an 
entire sham, to match others. Forthwith they turned upon 
him with all those epithets which I related before, and upon 
another writer who said practically the same. With one of 
their dicta I thoroughly agree, that not an architect now living 
would have thought of doing such a thing—or building mullions 
weighing 32 tons each. They prefer gas-pipe shafts. 

Their denunciations of the great Round opposite are still mor 
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funny. “Why,” they ask, “did he put that opposite to five tall 
lancets?” Well, I refer them to a better authority. When 
they meet Archbishop de Grey (if they ever do) they may ask 
him why he did so in his York transepts, the grandest in the 
world. They might have known at least that uniformity in 
the general character of corresponding great members of a 
church, and variety in details, make the best architecture and 
give the most pleasure, except to the tasteless admirers of 
monotonous Perpendicularity. But “the Round is too big and 
comes too near the walls.” What does it want, but for its 
ornamental bands (100 feet long) to clear them, as they do? 
And how much more space do they think is left round the 
great Durham wheel-window, a little less than this (the space 
being narrower), Westminster ones rather bigger? I am glad 
Mr. Pearson is going to rebuild one of them, not copying the 
modern pattern, though I can give no opinion yet on his. One 
thing is quite certain, that this is the strongest round window 
ever built, and that the eye cannot divide it into a multitude 
of repeated sectors, which soon get to look monotonous. They 
must find some better faults than these. 

As churches are not built or restored for architects, but for 
the public, who are always condemning their work, it is not 
immaterial that at least some men of what is called culture, not 
like the Philistines of the architectural press, differ from them, 
to put it mildly. An uncountable majority of my visitors do; 
indeed I don’t know one that does not, and some persons, 
whose letters show their education, though unknown to me, 
have published their opinions, where they could, to that effect. 
Here are some Latin verses sent a few months ago, with initials 
which will be recognized as those of one of our most distin- 
guished Latin scholars, on these very transepts. Many persons 
who have seen both wish to see the lines published. I wonder 
how many great—or small—scholars have written poems in praise 
of any product of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


GRIMTHORPE. 


AFTER REVISITING ST. ALBAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Si fors Albani libeat tibi visere fanum, 
Sub media turri sta, peregrine, precor. 

In latere australi cernes ibi quinque Sorores ; 
Parjete in opposito suspice deinde Rosam. 
Sunt qui Germanas potius mirentur amentque, 
Qua medium excepit longa fenestra jubar. 
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Ast alii dicunt, “ Rosa quam formosa, quot orbes 
Inclusos in se maximus orbis habet !” 

Nonus ibi numerus multum valet, unde fenestra 
Arcanum quiddam forsan inesse putes. 

Deinde sub ingenti lustras dum singula templo, 
Nil nimis excultum, nil puerile vides ; 

Bellula nec cernes oculos captantia vulgi : 
Albanus nugas se tolerare negat : 

Albanus majestatem sibi postulat amplam, 
Et solida firmam simplicitate domum. 

Albane, Edmundi somnis manifestus adesto ! 
En novus est templi conditor ille tui. 

Henricus subduxit opes, solvitque vetustas 
Menia, at Edmundus jam nova cuncta dedit. 
Szcla futura hominum solvent ibi vota per annos, 

Nec metuent zedes ne labefacta ruat. 





Dramatic Opinions. 
By MRS. KENDAL. 
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Part III. 


EVERY year we go on tour with our London Company. One 
year we took ‘Impulse,’ Another year we played ‘Lady 
Clancarty.’ 

We always go to Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham ; sometimes to Dublin. Bristol I have been to 
twice since I was a little girl, Travelling on Sunday is very hard 
work, but, like everything else, it has its compensating charms. 
You can make a great deal of money by touring about in the 
country. The public know that you will be there only for a 
week or a fortnight, and they naturally all come to see you, and 
if you take a London success, you do brilliantly, according to 
your popularity. . 

The work is more than amusing. It is the greatest teacher 
in the world, because you have a different sort of audience 
in nearly every town. What is successful at Bristol may be 
a failure at Bath. What is cheered to the echo in Liverpool 
may perhaps not be so successful in Manchester. It is very 
strange that audiences which are so closely connected, have 
such various opinions. Of course, Manchester is our great 
stronghold, because we were married there, and I think the 
people there have a sort of affection for us. So I cannot help 
speaking of Manchester first and foremost. Then, again, 
Glasgow is the town where my husband began his professional 
career, and there he is received with acclamation. I suppose 
seldom has such an uproar been heard as when he was 
discovered as Charles Surface in the ‘School for Scandal,’ on 
his return to Glasgow, as the leading man of the Haymarket 
Company. The applause was so long and so extraordinary that 
Mr. Buckstone had to come upon the stage and stop it. My 
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husband had begun his career at £1 a week, and had left, having 
gained his position, and then he came back as the leading man 
of what was at the time considered the greatest company that 
ever travelled in the provinces. 

A Scotch audience likes quite a different sort of play to what 
a Yorkshire or Lancashire audience would like. If you say in 
Scotland that you have a play “from the French,” they appear 
a little shocked. Why this should be I do not know. It 
was in Edinburgh, I am sorry to say, that a gentleman wrote, 
saying he thought it was such a pity that such and such a 
piece from the French should be played. Why did not we play 
that beautiful English comedy of the ‘Queen’s Shilling’? which, 
I need hardly repeat, is from the French— Le Fils de Famille’ 
If in Scotland you put anything up by Sheridan, or Sheridan 
Knowles, or Shakspeare, or any well-known author within their 
circle of reading, they know the piece just as well as you do, 
They are a most marvellously well-read people. They are most 
enthusiastic if you “get” them. They are a long while taking to 
you, but if you have them once, you have them always. Look, 
for instance, at that great actress, Lady Martin—Miss Helen 

‘Faucit—who perhaps is an example that all the profession can 
follow, in every possible attribute of womanhood. Long after she 
was married she used, I believe, to visit Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
where her popularity was something unique, and there she 
would play for a month. They used to follow her more 
and more each time. Her art overpowered everything. They 
never thought of asking whether she looked King René's 
daughter, who is described in the first scene as “budding six- 
teen, with a bloom upon her cheek that childhood had only just 
parted from; with coral lips, and not a wrinkle on her brow.” 
She came upon the stage to play King René’s daughter long 
after she was sixteen. And the great Scotch multitudes rose at 
her, and their only regret was, as it must be the regret ofall 
who have any knowledge of her, that she left the stage. 

In Ireland things are quite different; there cest pour le jour. 
That is exactly the difference between the Scotch and the Irish. 
I remember playing in ‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’ in Ireland, and 
when at the end of the first act Galatea is going to throw herself 
into the arms of Pygmalion, telling him that she loves him, and 
that she is his for ever, a woman in the pit rose up and said, 
“ Whisht! darlint! whisht! Don’t kiss him, his wife has just 
gone out.” 
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The Irish are delightful. Their enthusiasm is charming, but 
it is an enthusiasm that is awakened by the next comer the 
instant you have left. Poetical as the Irish are, there is a verse, 
written, I believe, by one of their countrymen, the sentiment of 
which does not seem to remain in the elements of their nature. 


“ If the refrain of some song I sang you, 
Or the perfume of some flower or tree 
Steals across your senses, may it bring you 
Silent messages of love from me.” 


Now they do feel the refrain of the song ; they do know the 
perfume of the flower and the tree, whilst you are there, and 
whilst you are singing the song, but it is “Sweet, not lasting.” 
If another singer comes the following evening and sings that 
song again, they are equally delighted. 

But I must say that I never received anything but the greatest 
kindness and warm-heartedness from Irish people, and their 
hospitality is world-renowned. 

The Manchester audience is an extraordinary one. There are 
Russians, and Turks, and Germans, and French, and Greeks. 
It is quite cosmopolitan. If one part of the house does not 
take one line or sentiment, another does. It is the most 
pulsating, rapid, inspiring audience to act to, and I do not think 
there is any artist in the world who would not pay a tribute to 
the spontaneity and quickness of a Manchester audience. Give 
me the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and a house crammed to 
suffocation, and I feel I do my best. Somehow, I think it is 
because I feel they like me very much, that I am able to do my 
best. If an audience expects you at your best, and gives you 
an impetus to bring out the best in you, you wish to keep 
up ‘their estimation of you, and you strive to do your very 
utmost. 

Some actors are so sensitive that when they come on the stage, 
if they are not received well, down go their spirits, and they 
never rise again the whole evening. I know several instances of 
that, and on the contrary, if they are well received, up go their 
heart and spirits, and they really give the audience their 
best. 

Birmingham is another place I love, and when, on Saturday 
nights, all the miners and work-people come from Wolver- 
hampton and the surrounding districts, I think nothing is more 
exhilarating. They are so pleased with you and so delighted 
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with everything you do—and then you are pleased that they are 
pleased. The audience there is purely English. 

Brighton is London in November, and a very delightful week 
we have there, too. We get pretty much the same people 
as in London. 

I have sometimes been asked to give the history of a play 
from the MS. to the stage. I may begin by saying that 
very few plays indeed have ever been acted before the public 
in the state in which they were originally brought into the 
theatre. They undergo a thousand changes. It often happens 
that a MS. is submitted which contains a very beautiful 
leading idea, but badly worked out. In such cases, the manager 
becomes, as it were, a collaborator with the author. Many 
plays are altered in this manner. The manager makes sugges- 
tions, and the actors do the same when they come to rehearse; 
receiving, of course, hints in their turn from the author ; and so 
the work gets into shape. 

Mr. Kendal and I get quantities of plays brought to us, 
and we make it a rule to read nearly every one of them. Of 
course, they are not all worthy of being placed before the 
public; but I am perfectly astonished at the amount of good 
there is to be found in the first plays of young playwriters 
—unknown young men and women. There is perhaps one 
scene that is remarkably good, or it may be some leading idea 
or character, but so badly surrounded that the play will not 
admit of production. I always in such cases write back to the 
author, “Go on; you have the germ. Do not spare paper and 
ink and trouble, and you will eventually find that the good fairy 

has touched you with her wand.” I should think in the course 
of a year we have hundreds of plays submitted to us. My 
working table is covered with them, and I have some cupboards 
full besides. A great many are comediettas in one act, sent me 
by young ladies—sometimes translated from the French or 
German—pretty little things often, but too light and flimsy for 
use ; containing, nevertheless, decided germs of talent. I think 
the matinées which have come into fashion are a very great 
boon. Of course, they are in some ways detrimental to art, but 
they have many advantages which more than counteract any 
harm they may do. I have seen some very bad plays produced 
at them, but I have also seen some very good ones, They 
afford an excellent means of ‘making the work of a young 
author known. 
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I may as well confess that Iam not personally a good judge 
of a play, or of a part. I will tell you an instance of my gross 
stupidity, by reason of which I lost my husband and his partner 
avery large sum of money. I had sent to me some long time 
ago a play. I thought the idea was splendid, but I didn’t like 
the way in which it was worked out. One scene I found, I may 
say, absurd, namely, that a man should sit down and forge his 
wife’s name in her cheque-book, before her. I thought this was 
such a blemish in the play, and so ludicrous, and such a bad 
starting-point, that though the rest of the play was very clever, 
and the audience might forget that failing in it, still it would 
make a bad beginning, and would more or less ruin the rest 
of the play. I returned it to its author, and told him so. 
That play was produced at a matinée. It was an enormous 
success, and was eventually put into an evening bill, and made 
thousands. Let me here blushingly, and with the deepest con- 
trition, say that that play was called ‘ Jim, the Penman.’ 

As a rule Mr. Kendal reads most of the plays sent to 
us. He is an excellent judge, and possesses the faculty of 
knowing exactly when there is money in a play. He is very 
difficult to please and very seldom wrong, his judgment is so 
cool. As I have freely confessed my own fatal blunder, I may 
excuse myself by saying that I do not believe I am the only 
person who has erred in such matters of judgment. 

Iam sometimes asked whether we have ever made a success 
with a play that has been refused elsewhere. I could not be 
positive on the point, but I think it is more than probable that 
we have. Sometimes, what is finally submitted to the public is 
only half what the author originally wrote. A striking instance 
of this is Mr. Smith’s comedietta of ‘Uncle’s Will’ We 
practically took only half the piece, but I think we picked out 
allthe plums. Nearly the same thing happened with regard to 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ When the play was produced, Mrs. 
Burnett said to me, “You have cut it about rather severely.” 
I ventured to remark, that had I cut any flowers out of the play, 
I would humbly beg her pardon, but that I thought I had only 
knitted my cloth a bit finer, and by that means brought out its 
brighter gloss. That is, of course, only what habit gives you 
the power of doing—that, and the instinctive feeling of what will 
be more or less dramatic. 

It is no easy task to “cut” well, as we call it—that is, to 
be able to make judicious omissions ; to leave all the beauty and 
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only take out the weeds ; to separate the wheat from the chaff; 
or, taking another metaphor, to gather the stitches together, as 
we do with crewel-work. 

Sometimes authors will leave plays with us for three or four 
weeks, or for as many months, and then, after a little while, 
they write and ask us whether we have read it, and what our 
opinion is. We often write a very detailed opinion, which 
sometimes is shown to other managers, and used as a lever. 
The number of plays we manage to read in a given time of 
course depends on whether we are busy at rehearsal, or have 
other things to do. As a rule, my husband and I, every night 
of our lives, read something or other, or I go through a book 
that perhaps will make into a play. When a manuscript has 
been accepted it is in due course put into rehearsal. As a rule 
the authors are present at the rehearsals, and are very nervous, 
which has rather a paralysing effect on the actors. Authors 
differ a good deal in the way they regard the interpreters of 
their work. It often happens that one finds one’s part too 
long, and then one “cuts” it oneself; or it is too short, and 
then one asks the author to “write in” a speech, or to elaborate 
a scene, and generally such requests are granted readily enough. 
Some authors, however, boast of writing plays which they are 
pleased to term “actor-tight,’ meaning that the play is in- 
dependent of the artists who interpret it; but I think that 
this way of looking at things is dying out, and that most 
authors will acknowledge that they owe something, at any 
rate, a little something, to the actors. 

My brother Tom always stage-managed his own plays, and | 
have always believed that he was a very clever stage-manager ; 
every action and every idea of his being followed by the actors 
and actresses of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, who believed in 
him, and of course, when people believe in you, you start fair. 

I met Tom in his capacity as manager only once. That 
was when I played at the Gaiety in his comedy of ‘Dreams.’ | 
had a small part in that play, with Alfred Wigan and 
Mr. Clayton. And it then struck me that my brother wasa 
very gifted stage-manager; but I do not know whether my 
opinion in this particular instance is worth recording. One 
is apt, perhaps, to think well of one’s relations; however, I 
think his excellence is acknowledged by all who knew him 
personally, and who were connected with him professionally. 1 
believe in his early life he had taken his plays from theatre to 
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theatre ; and it is believed that on the back of the MS. of his 
play called ‘Society,’ old Mr. Chippendale of the Haymarket 
had written the word “rot.” Eventually Tom met Miss Marie 
Wilton, who, as all the world knows, gave him a first trial at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. He there made his name, and what 
money he left behind him. He was a particularly generous man. 
He had a certain sum per night for ‘Society, and a certain 
sum, which I believe was an increase on that, for ‘Caste ;’ and 
for ‘School’ an increase again. When a number of years had 
rolled over and the management wished to revive these plays, my 
brother was written to and asked (as he had now become an 
established author) what his terms would be for a revival of his 
plays; he wrote back and said, the same as he had always 
received. And when ‘Society’ was revived some séven or ten 
years after he had made his reputation, he received the same 
small sum per night as he did before he was known. He was 
a most chivalric and generous-natured man. 

Tom Robertson did not write all his plays for that management, 
but he felt himself more at home at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
than anywhere else. Whenever he migrated to any other ground, 
he did not seem to flourish in the same way. I believe ‘Dreams’ 
was a success at the Gaiety, but in those days I did not know 
much of the pecuniary positions of theatres or their losses and 
gains. My chief impression of ‘ Dreams’ is associated with the 
fact that I had the pleasure and honour of acting with 
Mr. Alfred Wigan, who was a great artist and the kindest 
creature, so full of encouragement, and so wishful to tell you 
everything that was to your advantage. We used to sing a 
little duet in the course of the play ; when he had a bad cold, 
and could not take the high notes, I used to sing them for him ; 
and when I had a bad cold, then he used to sing them for me. 
It is altogether a very delightful remembrance in my life. The 
first gold bracelet I ever received was given to me by 
Mrs. Alfred Wigan. Miss Ellen Farren, who played boy’s 
parts, was also a very great favourite with Mr. Wigan. He used 
to take a great interest in her career; but, poor man! he died 
some short time after that, and we lost a great artist and a good 
friend. Nearly twenty years had then elapsed since the period 
Iam speaking of, and then, before Miss Ellen Farren went to 
Australia, she wrote me a letter, in which she said she was 
bidding farewell to her Gaiety audience, and would I not do 
something for her ? 
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I recited a few verses, written by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, just 
stating the fact that many years ago two young women (girls in 
their teens) had appeared upon the Gaiety stage ; that one of 
them had gone away ; but that one had remained true to Gaiety 
and the public,—ze. Miss Farren herself, and that, I thought, 
was a wonderful instance of how one could pass so many 
years of one’s life upon a single stage. Miss Farren was at 
the wing whilst I recited these few lines about her. The 
audience were so carried away with enthusiasm, that they 
persisted in seeing her again and again. 
To return to my brother. When he began to make his name 
I had not even come to London. The only “first night” I 
ever saw as a spectator at the Prince of Wales’s was, I think, 
‘School.’ 
. A very successful play of my brother’s was ‘ David Garrick, 
in which, I need hardly say, Mr. Sothern originally took the 
leading part. He made a very large sum of money by it, and 
I was very pleased the other day to hear that Mr. Wyndham 
had done the same. I hope it is true. Mr. Wyndham also 
bought another play lately, for a certain term of years, which 
my brother wrote for me when I was a girl, and which I once 
played in Hull for some five or six nights, a very delicate 
beautiful play, translated from Alfred de Musset’s ‘On ne 
badine pas avec l’amour.’ I never have had the opportunity 
of playing it again, but Mr. Wyndham having bought nearly 
all my brother’s plays to revive, made an arrangement with 
me to revive this too, and I am looking forward with great 
curiosity to hearing the result. It is, I think, one of the very 
best translations my brother ever did. 

The public are always curious about money matters, and I am 
often asked whether playwriters make large fortunes. Good 
gracious me! I should think they did. It is difficult to be 
precise without mentioning names, which, of course, would never 
do; so I will tell, speaking generally, how money is made. 

Authors charge different sums of money for their works. If 
they are original works, they will sometimes sell them for so 
much down and then so much a night; but I think authors 
holding high positions will take something like ten per cent, 
sometimes more, on the gross receipts. 

A young fellow who gets his first piece acted, would probably 
get only £30 or £50 down, and there the manager who risks 
taking an unknown author gains the advantage. But directly a 
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man has got his position, he charges, of course, what he considers 
he has a right to charge. There is no doubt you cannot open a 
theatre now unless you have a good play. Naturally these men, 
who know they draw the money, expect a part of the profits. I 
believe my brother had £1 a night for ‘ Society,’ but I know no 
man who now occupies anything like the position my brother 
occupied who would allow his play to be played for that sum. 
It might be so with a comedietta, but with nothing else. 

The salaries of actors have risen very greatly. I remember 
thinking that £10 a week, or £15 or £20 or £25, were enormous 
salaries, where now £60 and £80 would only adequately represent 
the same sort of talent, so extraordinarily have actors and 
actresses’ salaries, as well as authors’ fees, increased. Salaries 
were different even during the last year of the St. James’s to 
what they were when the management of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal commenced only nine seasons ago. The same actor 
who would then get, we will say, £7 a week, would probably 
now ask £20. 

As a consequence, the public pays Ios. 6d. for a stall, 
which is a considerable increase on former prices. Then, too, 
by doing away with pits and charging 10s. 6d. for all the seats in 
the body of your thcatre, you naturally can pay more to your 
artists. 

In Birmingham and Manchester the pit comes right up to the 
orchestra, and I confess, though it may show poor taste, that I 
delight in playing to the pit. Noone whois not in the profession 
could tell what an exhilarating effect the pit has. I love it. 
One gets such a quick response to the sentiments we arouse. In 
the stalls, people are impassive. It is the height of good breeding 
not to show one’s feelings, and that is why actors and actresses, 
who do nothing but show their own feelings and other people’s 
too, are such peculiar, strange people! Again I apologise for 
saying, or daring to state—actors and actresses are peculiar or 
strange !—please remember it’s only one of my opinions! There 
isno doubt about it, the pit is a delightful institution. There is 
much virtue in a pit. 

Applause, however, in London theatres has more or less gone 
out, except on a first night, when a popular artist gets a “re- 
ception ””—as it is termed—in fact every artist gets a “ reception” 
of some sort ; and of course the verdict on the play is given by 
applause, which is more or less true in its ring, and in which I 
seldom have been mistaken. There may be a great deal of 
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applause at the fall of the curtain on a first night, and many 
people round will say, “Oh, it’s a success! It’s a success!” 
But all the while there has been something wanting in the ring 
of that applause ; while there is another applause that has got 
such a hearty ring in it, so spontaneous, so. true, that it brings 
conviction with it,and you feel the play is a success, and that 
the applause is, as it were, from the very hearts of the people, 
That is what makes a first night in London such a trial and such 
a nervous ordeal to go through, but at the same time, if the 
result is good, such a gratifying thing. 

In the provinces they do give more applause, I think. They 
applaud their favourite, or any popular actor who is in the com- 
pany, whether it is at a judicious moment or whether it is not, 
It is the feeling that they have for the artist, and they applaud 
perhaps with more heartiness than discernment. But, oh, it is 
very nice! I like it to be lavish and indiscriminate. I like 
everything to be lavish and indiscriminate, especially applause! 

Malicious people say that one sends one’s friends in on the 
first night, and such things have been done, but I do not think 
the practice exists in any theatre that holds any position, nor do 
I believe that it has any weight in any way, because if they did 
applaud on the first night, the public would go on the second and 
third nights, and if the play is not good, it will not hold. Of 
course, in Paris, we know there is a clague, but I do not think 
a claque has ever been actually organized in this country. 

In London there are what they call the “ first-nighters” in 
the pit and upper boxes, and woe betide the time when the 
“ first-nighters ” do not come, because I believe in their criticism 
more than any other, and in their applause, and the reverse! 1 
could not tell you who the “ first-nighters” are, but I know that 
among them I have got some friends, and therefore I like them! 
They are people who attend every first night at every theatre. 
I myself have been to only three first nights as a spectator in the 
whole of my professional career, and when I go to the theatre, 
then I invariably ask for the stalls in the last row, that I may 
be near the pit and hear their verdict—so great is my belief in 
the pit and its verdict ; I have seldom known it wrong. 

The pleasure of acting depends of course to a certain extent 
on the part one happens to be playing; and one feels some 
authors to be more sympathetic than others. This was the 
case with my brother’s plays, and I should say the same of 
Mr. Pinero’s, I love to play in Mr. Pinero’s pieces. One has 
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to speak the parts exactly as they are written, down to the very 
conjunctions! If you put in a different word, the line seems to 
halt. Mr. Pinero writes, to my idea, charmingly. His language 
is so wonderfully sympathetic that one cannot speak a wrong 
word. The lines he gives women, especially, in his plays are so 
subtle and pretty. He seems to have a sort of insight into the 
undercurrent of a woman’s mind. In the psychological study of 
a part like ‘The Squire,’ and in that play which he translated 
and adapted, ‘Le Maitre de Forges,’ he gives you an oppor- 
tunity, if you can convey it, of suggesting and underlying senti- 
ment in all his words. This has often struck me during the last 
act of ‘The Squire.’ The poor heroine has to part with the 
man she adores; the only man she has ever loved. In all the 
crucial points of our lives the most commonplace remarks rise 
to our lips. Mr. Pinero has written a scene in which he makes 
this woman say, “Be a good fellow; go to bed early; go to 
church every Sunday,” a mere foolish commonplace, and all 
the while the woman is laughing off her grief while the tears are 
running down her face, and she is suffering agonies. Now I 
have intense delight in playing that scene—it is so like what I 
have passed through myself; what I believe to be the inner 
and undercurrent of a woman’s life and feelings. One’s outer 
life is so different to what one really thinks and feels! To 
me, there is a sort of exquisite pain in playing that scene. I 
never can play it without crying. 

That, by the bye, is my great drawback ; I cry too much. I 
cry so much that I perhaps do not do my author justice ; 
but that scene in ‘The Squire’ is so wonderfully poignant and 
pleasantly painful to act. Sometimes the audience see this 
scene only from a commonplace, funny point of view, some- 
times they laugh, and sometimes—and, thank God! more 
generally—for women feel the truth of a woman trying to be 
funny under such circumstances—they cry ! 

When an artist gets an author who is en rapport with her 
feelings, who, she knows, trusts her sufficiently to allow her to 
play the part from her own point of view—more or less, of course, 
under his guidance—it is perfectly wonderful how much more 
she can do for that author and for his play than she can for an 
author who, giving nothing, expects a great deal out of stories 
which seldom are or can be human, and which when they are 
human are so embittered with Satanic satire, that nothing that 
is truly human can get in touch with the subtleties of the 
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author’s mind. I have met authors and authors, and I speak as 
I feel. 

I have taken parts as they came in. I have never in my 
life been in a position to have a play written expressly for me, 
except the ‘White Lie,’ written by Mr. Grundy. I have never 
been anything else but an actress in a theatre who, when the 
author brought in a play, took what is called the leading part. 

Of course success is often, to a considerable extent, due to 
personal qualities—personal appearance, we will say. But it 
must imply some talent. The public are not led only by beauty, 
Beauty will give an actress a favourable start, but I doubt if any 
woman, however beautiful, could draw an audience for long 
unless she had some other qualification. I should like to 
expatiate upon this point. I do not believe that beauty only 
would hold the public for over a month. There must be 
talent with it. There may be beauty, but there must be 
talent. Lots of people say that there are some beautiful women 
whom the public go to see only for their beauty. I do not 
believe that. The public is too discriminating and too quick, 
and although curiosity might lead them to go and look ata 
beautiful person, man or woman, whose beauty only might draw 
them there, it would not make them go more than once, 
however beautiful the person might be. In some instances 
extreme beauty has been detrimental to an actress. It posi- 

tively makes people think that it is her beauty, and her beauty 
_ only, that is drawing the public, when really she ought to have 
the credit of its being her brains and her intellect as well. One 
may say of a certain actress that has been a drawback, because 
so many people who want to say something disagreeable, declare, 
“Oh, it is only her beauty,” whilst in my humble opinion, were 
she not so beautiful, she would, by her talent alone, have held 
her audience. But her beauty is so overpoweringly exquisite, 
that people give her credit for nothing else. 

I should say that the sympathy of an audience is more readily 
awakened by a woman than by a man. Butit would not be just 
to infer from this that the greatest dramatic artists have been 
women. Neither that nor the reverse would be true. If 1 
had to make a distinction, I should say that a woman brings 
more sympathy into a play, and a man more intelligence. If 
one were to make a list of the greatest actors and actresses, I 
think the honours would be pretty evenly divided between the 
sexes. A curious instance of the way in which keen interest 
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may be aroused by the acting of men alone occurs in the play 
‘Diplomacy. The whole piece is wonderfully clever, but the 
most wonderful thing about it was that its great scene was 
played only by three men. 

A discussion arose when that play was first produced as to 
whether it could possibly be a success, as the great scene in it 
was with men only. But it was an enormous success, and that 
scene was one of the cleverest ever written. Whether a theatre 
would be a success where all the actors were men, I do not say. 
Ido not think it would be interesting, any more than I think it 
would be interesting if a theatre’s company were composed 
only of women. I have often thought that in contradistinction 
to the scene of the three men, I should like to see a scene with 
three women only, where they might discuss men. I would not 
leave the men out of the question entirely. I have often 
wondered whether a scene between three women could be made 
as powerful as the scene in ‘ Diplomacy.’ 

Of course, every dramatic artist forms a somewhat different 
ideal of art. Mine is that everything should be, as it were, 
spiritualised. For instance, when in ‘Henry VIII.’ Queen 
Katharine is dying, she is supposed to see a vision of angels. 
I believe the scene used to be so arranged that a lovely wreath 
of flowers or halo of glory was passed from hand to hand, until 
it came to the angel nearest to Katharine, and the angel held it 
over the dying Queen’s head. Katharine wakes up with this 
lovely vision in her mind. My notion of such a death is, that it 
should be serenely happy ; the Queen lying with a smile upon 
her lips, hearing the voices of angels calling her, showing us the 
last moments cf a noble woman—a suffering, grand nature— 
lifted in the extreme moment of death’s agony into such blissful 
visions of the future that she dies with a smile on her lips. 
There are artists who would wake up from that vision, tear 
their dress open, gasp, gurgle in their throat, and try to die with 
a death-rattle in it, showing the public the realistic and horrible 
agonies of death. 

But this would not be my idea of good art. The only suitable 
occasions for representing the horrors of death on the stage 
would be when the man had been playing the villain, or the 
woman had been bad, so that there would be a moral in the fact 
that he or she suffers agonies even in quitting this life ; but 
where the artist has to realize before the public a good and 
noble character, and has seen a vision of heaven, then I would 
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try to bring before the minds of the audience a marvellously 
peaceful and beautiful death, as the one last glorious moment of 
a beautiful life; such would be my teaching through dramatic 
art. There are so many things taught on the stage. Let us 
sometimes teach the highest, or, at any rate, let our art be the 
striving after the highest. Even if we do not succeed, let us be 
humble votaries at that shrine. 

I find that people are often surprised at the way in which 
actors remember their parts, but this is not so wonderful as it 
seems. The memory can be cultivated, like any other faculty, 
up to a certain pitch. Practice works wonders. If you have 
not played a part for years, the re-reading of it, three or four 
times only, will bring it back to you. We have so much to 
help our memory on the stage. We have what is called the 
“business” of the scene. The fact that you have to do certain 
things brings a certain line back to your memory. Often when 
you enter your house, and sit at the same place and at the same 
table, the memory of the past returns, “C’est la méme chose sur 
la scene.” A little bit of business brings back a speech, the 
remembrance of a speech brings back a bit of business ; the 
one helps the other. Still, though an exceptional memory is 
not absolutely necessary, it is an,enormous help. 

The most extraordinary instance of memory that I personally 
remember was that of old Mr. Buckstone, who used to come 
upon the stage at rehearsal, reading his part, and not knowing a 
word ; but he would come on at night, and the clothes, and the 
situation, and the whole thing, brought the words back to him. 
I am speaking of the repetition of an old part. The fact of 
putting on the clothes, and dressing for the part, and speaking 
about it a little, brought it back. He was most delightful 
to act with, so sympathetic in the way that he never took 
advantage of anybody on the stage being wrong; he was 
always so helpful, always so willing. He was a little deaf, 
and he learnt his cues by the lips. That was one reason 
why he was very fond of the old faces around him, because 
he knew when they finished speaking, even if he could not 


hear them. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ALTHOUGH an immense number of books have been written 
which may fairly be classed under the title of “British Topo- 
graphy,” it is a matter of regret that this number has not been 
largely exceeded, and the books more evenly divided between 
the different counties and localities of Great Britain. It is so 
intensely interesting to carry back one’s eye to the condition 
and aspect, long years ago, of places with which one is familiar 
to-day, and to trace the records of families and individuals 
connected therewith, that it is melancholy to think upon the 
paucity of the information which, in many cases, it is possible to 
collect. In this respect, however, we have still much to be 
thankful for, and should feel grateful to those many individuals 
who, with more or less ability and perseverance, have contributed 
to the preservation of topographical records, and have enabled 
us, to some extent at least, to compare the present with the past 
condition of our homes and their surroundings. 

Some idea of the quantity of books of this class, great and 
small, which actually exist, may be formed by a glance at the 
catalogue of the great topographical sale which took place at 
Sotheby’s in 1885, when Mr. Leonard Laurie Hartley’s books 
came under the hammer. Mr. Hartley had been an intimate 
friend of Mr. James Newman, the well-known bookseller and 
collector, whose great knowledge of books was brought to his 
aid in the formation of his library, of the extent of which some 
notion may be given by the subjoined list of books coming 
strictly under the head, “ Topographical.” Excluding duplicates 
(of which there were a goodly number) I find the number as 
below. Books relating to— 


Bedfordshire . . ‘ . 4 4 Cheshire : ‘ a - 20 
Berks . ° ‘ , . 26 | Cornwall and Scilly Islands . 23 
Bucks . : ‘ F - 14 | Cumberland . , ‘ — 


Cambridgeshire . . - 50 | Derbyshire . . . 
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Devon . , ‘ 2 - 31 | Somersetshire. , ‘ — 
Dorset . . ; - I1 | Staffordshire . . . — 
Durham. ‘ - . - 50] Suffolk . . ‘ ' - 39 
Essex . > e . . 27 | Surrey . : ‘ ‘ . 37 
Gloucestershire , ‘ . 31 | Sussex . , ‘ . — 
Hants and Isle of Wight . . 49 | Warwickshire. . ‘ - 2 
Hereford : ; ‘ . 15 | Westmoreland , ‘ « J 
Hertford / : ‘ - Io | Wilts. : . , _) 
Huntingdon . R . . 3 | Worcestershire . ‘ - GB 
Kent ‘ . - 4 . 64 | Yorkshire ‘ ‘ - 154 
Lancashire. ; - 47 | Wales . ‘ ; i - 4 
Leicestershire . : ‘ . 14] Berwick-upon-Tweed . :i 
Lincolnshire . “ R - 38 | Scotland ‘ . ‘ . 86 
Middlesex . ‘ ‘ . 150 | Ireland . , ‘ ‘ — 
Monmouthshire ° : . 7|IsleofMan . a . 8 
Norfolk . ‘ . . 44 | Channel Islands - . = 
Northamptonshire . ° » @ British Topography in general. 138 
Northumberland . ‘ . 38 | Sepulchral monuments and epi- 
Nottinghamshire. , a taphs . ‘ ‘ ‘ .s 
Oxfordshire . : F - — 
Rutlandshire . . , - 2 | Total of Topographical books *1608 
Shropshire . , . - & 


It must not be supposed that, in this large collection of 
topographical works, Mr. Hartley had by any means exhausted 
the supply. As a proof of the contrary, I may state that my 
own library at this moment contains nearly 1300 books of a 
similar character, of which less than 500 are books of which 
there were copies in the Hartley sale. In other words, I have 
some 800 books of this class which were not in Mr. Hartley's 
library, whilst the latter contained some 1100 which I do not 
possess, the greater part in each case being small local histories, 
or publications which seldom come into the market. This 
simple statement, however, will be sufficient to show how wide 
the field is before a collector who wishes to possess a complete 
library of British Topography. 

I said that the Counties had met with unequal treatment. 
There are some which have excellent histories ; others which 
have nothing which can fairly be called a history: some have 


* In analysing this catalogue, I have counted as separate books one or 
more bound with others, but being in themselves distinct and complete books 
I have also occasionally counted as separate books second or third 
editions when, and when only, they have contained substantial additions 
to, or variations from, the first edition. Under the different headings of 
“ Natural History,” “Foreign Topography,” and the publications of the 
Abbotsford, Bannatyne, and Roxburgh Clubs, &c., there were some 500 lots 
in this sale which are not included in my list, as not being strictly allied to 


“ British Topography.” 
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been the object of attention to various writers, who have supple- 
mented each other and added useful information to that which 
had been already given: others have had only sufficient written 
about them to give rise to the wish that more attention had been 
paid to their history. Out of the 40 Counties of England, 26 
only have tolerably complete histories. Of the remaining 14, 
Middlesex and Yorkshire have numerous books, some of them 
exceedingly interesting and minute, but none which embrace the 
whole of these populous and important counties. Cambridge has 
amost interesting history, by Edward Carter, a schoolmaster, who 
published it in 1753, and it was reprinted in 1819; but its 
general information is meagre, and its interest is principally 
derived from its minute account of the devastation worked in 
the Cambridgeshire churches by the zealous Protestant “re- 
formers” who brake down all the carved work thereof with axes 
and hammers” in their pursuit of “idolatrous” symbols and 
images. The original edition of this book is rare: I gave 
£6 15s. for a copy in 1885, and one was sold for £14 at Sir T. 
Thornhill’s sale in the present year: there is reading enough in 
this single octavo volume, but it falls very far short of what a 
history of Cambridgeshire should be. The same may be said 
of Ashmole’s ‘ Berks,’ three octavo volumes, published in 1719,a 
history which is always in request, but which is for the most 
part confined to the copies of a large number of church and 
churchyard monuments, and a few genealogies.* Bucks has 
only the modern history of Lipscomb (1847). Hants (with all 
respect to Warner's valuable work, and some more recent 
attempts), with a large number of local publications, some very 
good, has no really complete and exhaustive history ; Mon- 
mouthshire has only Mr. Williams’ history, published in 1796; 
while the Counties of Bedford, Derby, Hereford, Huntingdon, 
Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire and Suffolk, have nothing which can 
be called a perfect history, and depend upon the various accounts 
of particular towns and districts, in which some of them are rich, 
but which naturally stop short of the full and detailed informa- 
tion which we expect to find in a County history. The 
deficiency is remarkable with regard to some of these counties, 
not only on account of their importance, but because so much 
topographical knowledge has been brought to bear upon particu- 
lar localities, that the way to a general history of the whole 


_* A copy of Ashmole’s ‘ Berks’ (large paper) fetched £20 at Sir T. Thorn- 
hill’s sale this year. 
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county seems to have been already half travelled. Lincolnshire, 
for instance, possesses several histories of Stamford, four of the 
Isle of Axholme, an excellent book on “Wainfleet and the 
Wapentake of Candleshoe,” and others on Louth, Scampton, 
Sleaford, Gainsburgh, Boston, Grantham and Horncastle, besides 
two or three small accounts of Lincoln itself. Yet beyond the 
incomplete books of Marrat and Saunders, and the superficial 
history of Allen, published in 1834, Lincolnshire has nothing 
which can be deemed worthy of the name of history, and 
the same may be said of the other counties which I have 
enumerated. Herefordshire, indeed, has its Duncumb, good, as 
far as it goes ; and Oxfordshire and Suffolk only want the con- 
densation into one volume of their local histories in order to 
give the world a good general history of each. But Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and even the large and important county of Derby, 
are singularly poor both in the quantity and quality of their 
topographical books. 

In order to show at a glance the condition of the twenty-six 
better-chronicled counties, I have annexed a list of them, naming 
the histories which I consider best in each county, with the 
description of the book, date of its publication, and the price 
which I have given for my copy of each. As I inherited my 

Hasted’s Kent’ I have been unable to do this with regard to 
that excellent County history. A fairly bound and perfect copy 
of this book usually fetches from £30 to £40—at the Gosford 
sale a copy fetched £53, having “twenty additional views,” and 
as my copy has 161 extra plates and views, it would probably 
fetch more ; there are a number of other histories of Kent, to 
wit: Lambarde (3 editions), Kilburne, Philipott (2 editions), 
Harris, Seymour, Greenwood, Ireland, Henshall, and an octavo 
edition of Hasted in 12 volumes, published in 1797. But 
although there is merit in all these, the folio edition of Hasted 
is the History of Kent. A project has been set on foot of late 
years to publish a new edition, “corrected, enlarged and con 
tinued to the present time.” The first part of this new edition, 
namely the ‘Hundred of Blackheath,’ appeared in 1886, at the 
price of £5 to subscribers ; but I have not heard any more of 
the project since its appearance, and fear that it will never be 
completed. 

Of course it is impossible, within the limits of a magazine 
article, to give more than a glance at the books which I have 
included in the foregoing list. It will be seen that they differ 





LIST OF COUNTIES WITH GOOD HISTORIES. 





Date of 
Name of Author. | Description of Books. Publica- 
| tion. 





| 
Cheshire - - ; Ormerod,G. . . . 3 vols. folio 1816-19 


Polwhele, Rev. R. . 7 vols. in 2, quarto 1803 

Cornwall . - <Borlase, W. . ; 2 vols. folio 1758 
Gilbert, C.S.. . . 2 vols. in 3, folio 1817-20 
Nicolson, J., and 
Cumberland . . ee « « 2 vols. quarto 1777 
| Hutchinson, We s sf 2 vols, quarto 1794 


{Pole Sir’ Rev. RR. . | 3 vols. in 1, folio 1797 
Devon + + + * \Pole,SirW. . . . I vol, quarto 1791 


Hutchins, J. . . . 2 vols. folio 1774 


eee Bes it 4 vols. folio 1816 
Raine, Rev. J.. . . I vol. folio | 1852 
Hutchinson, W. . . | 3 vols. quarto 1785 


Morant, Rev. P. . . 2 vols. folio 1768 


: Atkyns, SirR.. . . 1 vol. folio | 4©712 
Gloucestershire - (Rudder, a. 2 » © 1 vol. folio | 1779 


as Set. s « 1 vol. folio | 1700 
Clutterbuck, R. . . 3 vols. folio | 1815 


ae. . + « | Mote B. . st | 4 vols. folio 1778 


. (Gregon, M. . . «1 1 vol. folio | 1824 
Lancashire. . {Raieee, E.. . . . | 4vols.imp. quarto | 1836 





Herts . 


Leicestershire . . Nichols, J.. . js 4 vols. in 8, folio {| 1795 
Norfolk. . . «| Blomefield, Rev. F. . 5 vols. folio | 1739 


| —_—, J., and Whal- 
Northamptonshire. |; ley, P. . 2 vols. folio 1791 
{Baker,G. . . «1 . 5 vols. royal folio | 1822 


(Weil Rev. RR... | 7 vols. octavo 1827 
Northumberland {Welles J. (Natural 
io History). . . . 2 vols, quarto 1769 


Notts . . . . Thoroton,R. . . . 1 vol. folio 1677 
Rutland. . . . | Wright,J.. . . . I vol. folio | 1684 
Shropshire. . . Eyton, Rev..R. W. . | 12 vols. in 11, octavo 1854 


. Collinson, Rev. J... | 3 vols. quarto 1791 
Smenstshire . {Phelps, mov. W. « « 2 vols. quarto 1839 


{ran Rev. S. | 2 vols. folio | 1798 
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Staffordshire Plot, R. (Natural His- | 


a 1 vol. folio | 1686 


mn” Rev. O., and 
Me « = Bray, W.  . 3 vols. folio 1804 
Aubrey, J.. . .« «| 5 vols. octavo _ 1719 


Dallaway, } and Cart- 
wright, E . a 3 vols. folio 1815-32 

Horsefield, T. Ww. . ‘ 2 vols. quarto 1835 

Dugdale, W. . . « | 1 vol. folio | 1656 


Sussex . , oy 
Westmoreland . eas and Burn, see 





Warwickshire . 


Cumberland . 


(Hoare, Sir R. C.,, 1812- 
Ancient and Modern 1822- 
History « . « «| 9 vols. folio 1843 | 155 


Worcester , Nash, Ree Tek © « 3 vols, in 2, folio | 1781-99} 49 © 


Wilts , 
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greatly in size, importance and value. The price given, how- 
ever, for any particular copy must not be taken as a certain 
guide tc the intrinsic value of the book in the market. For 
instance, £37 seems an enormous price to have given for 
Bridges and Whalley’s ‘Northamptonshire,’ which sold at the 
Aylesford sale for £8, and a half-bound copy for £9 9s. at the 
Hartley sale. But my copy, which I bought at the Gosford 
sale, bound in russia, contains 138 additional pictures, plates 
and maps, and the price therefore, although certainly high, is not 
quite so excessive as appears at first sight. Again, Dallaway 
and Cartwright’s ‘Sussex’ may seem dear at £60 ; the book sold 
for £44 at the Stourhead, and £51 at the Gosford sale ; but my 
copy is beautifully bound in morocco, and is worth the money 
I gave. Nichol’s ‘ Leicestershire’ also, and Hoare’s ‘ Wilts, 
which are the two highest-priced Topographical books in my 
library, are magnificently bound in morocco, quite perfect, to the 
best of my belief, and very fine large-paper copies of books 
which are rarely in the market in such condition. The first, 
indeed, is exceedingly difficult to procure perfect. Upcott 
rightly describes it as “a very laborious and valuable under- 
taking,” and tells us that the fire which destroyed the printing 
office of the author in 1808 having consumed the whole im- 
pression of the work, a complete set is rarely to be found. 
Sir R. Colt Hoare’s work is also one of the noblest of English 
County histories, and well worthy of the reputation of its learned 
author. 

It will be noticed that the list contains the names of only four 
books published in the seventeenth century ; namely, Dugdale, 
Thoroton, Plot and Wright, unless Chauncy be included, who 
published his history of Herts in 1700. Mr. Gough was not far 
wrong when he wrote that Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire’ “ must 
stand at the head of all our County histories ;” but Thoroton and 
Chauncy are both excellent, and there are other later publica- 
tions which are quite “in the running.” Taking the eighteenth- 
century authors in the alphabetical order of their counties, I 
should name Polwhele (Devon), Hutchins, Morant, Atkyns, 
Hasted, Blomefield, Bridges, Shaw and Nash, as in the first rank. 
The edition of Hutchins’ ‘Dorset’ in my list is the wrong 
one, the second edition being the best, and worth at least double 
the money in the market. My copy of Shaw’s ‘ Staffordshire’ 
came from the Hartley Library, and is a very fine one, in boards, 
uncut, It contains an original letter from the author relating to 
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the work; a Calendar of Writs of Elections and Returns for 
Staffordshire during the reign of Edward II.; also coloured 
maps, plates and shields of arms, and various additional arms, 
drawings and prints, besides 13 large water-colour drawings. 
The best of the authors who have published in the present 
century are Ormerod (Cheshire), Polwhele (Cornwall), Surtees, 
Clutterbuck, Baker, Hodgson, Eyton, Manning and Bray, and 
Dallaway and Cartwright. Cornwall has several other histories 
of more or less interest and importance, which I have not included 
in the list. Among these may be mentioned Mr. Davies Gilbert’s 
‘Parochial History’ (1838), and Messrs. Hitchins and Drew’s 
‘History,’ published in 1824. Richard Carew of Antonie also 
published a ‘ Survey of Cornwall’ in 1602, which was re-published 
with additions and a “Life of the Author,” in 1723 by Hugh 
Carew, and reprinted in quarto in 1769. I have copies of all 
three editions, and they are worth having, although of no great 
value in the market. 

The rarest Cornish history, however, and by far the most ex- 
pensive, though at the same time by a long way the worst and most 
imperfect of them all, is a book entitled “ The Compleat History 
of Cornwall,” by “ William Hals, gent. deceas’d, a native of that 
county, perfect master of the Cornish, and very well vers’d in 
the British and Saxon, as well as the Learned Languages ; and 
compos’d by him after fifty years’ study,” &c. &c. Mr. Hals 
must have been altogether an eccentric person. The publishers 
began with publishing the second part of his history, “ not only 
because the proper necessaries for the First Part are not yet 
compleated, but as considerable additions are preparing by a 
very Great Hand.” Accordingly, the second part was published 
before the first, which (whether owing to the failure of the very 
Great Hand to fulfil his engagement or not, I cannot tell) was 
never published at all. The Part which we have is written in a 
quaint and curious style, and contains some curious expressions, 
especially at one place, where Mr. Hals disputes other views 
than his own upon the etymology of a certain word, and declares 
that to those who differ from him, “I shall say ‘Bow-wow,’” 
and if they adduce another argument, “I shall answer as 
before.” This book—or part of a book—was published about 
1750, and it is believed that there are not above half-a-dozen 
copies in existence. My copy was bought by Mr. Borlase 
for £70 at the Hartley sale, and it was by the merest chance 
that I looked in at Mr. Borlase’s sale, and seeing the 
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bidding slow, made one bid and got the book for £60, 
Lord Aylesford’s copy, bound in russia, and stated in the 
catalogue to have been the copy “used by Davies Gilbert 
when compiling his Parochial History of Cornwall,” sold 
for £150. It was a special copy ; I have seen no other in the 
market. 

Hertfordshire, besides Chauncy and Clutterbuck, has been 
chronicled by Salmon (1728) and Cussans (1870-81) ; but the 
two first-named books are by far the most important. Chauncy 
is quite one of the best of the older historians, and Clutterbuck’s 
work is one of enormous labour and research. My large-paper 
copy, which is a very fine one, bound in russia extra, contains 
“too5 emblazoned coats of arms in the margins by T. Dowse,” 
which of course add to its value. It was quite eclipsed, however, 
by a copy in the Hartley sale, rightly described in the catalogue 
as “unique”; it was in ten volumes (instead of three), royal 
folio, large paper, and contained portraits of the author, painted 
by Dowse ; an exquisite and differently designed title, executed 
in water colour, for each of the ten volumes; also one thousand 
and fifty-three original landscapes, &c., and no less than fourteen 
hundred and thirty-three drawings of arms by Dowse and others.” 
There were also upwards of 550 additional prints inserted in 
these volumes, which were bound in crimson morocco by 
Holloway, and fell to Messrs. Robson’s bidding at £480. 

Baker’s ‘Northamptonshire’ is one of the finest of Topographical 
works, I have seen large-paper copies sold for £12 or £14; 
but mine is a remarkable copy, though only half-bound. It has 
a letter from the author to J. B. Nichols about the sale of the 
book, and 138 additional engravings, with other specialities, 
which increase its value. 

Messrs. Hodgson and Eyton chronicle the records of North- 
umberland and Shropshire in octavo volumes, and both are 
excellent in their way ; but it is a different and in some respects 
a less satisfactory way than that of the older historians, to whose 
simple plan commend me if the name of a place or genealogy of 
a family is to be speedily and accurately ascertained. There is 
another Northumberland history, by Hutchinson, called ‘A View 
of Northumberland,’ 2 vols. quarto, published in 1778, which is 
a good and useful book and fetches from £2 to 45 in the 
market, according to binding and condition. I gave £2 17s. for 
my copy. Shropshire has no history worth mention, save that of 
Mr. Eyton; whilst Surrey and Sussex have tempted the pens of 
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numerous writers. As regards the first, nothing comes near 
Manning and Bray ; but old Aubrey holds his own in the market, 
and a large-paper copy in good condition fetches a high price. 
Salmon (1736) and Allen (1830) have also written histories of 
Surrey, but of no great value. Sussex has an abundance of 
chroniclers. Dallaway and Cartwright’s book is entitled ‘A 
History of the Western Division of the County of Sussex,’ but is 
so good that I have inserted it in my list, although it does not 
include the whole county. I have added Horsefield as, upon the 
whole, the best to refer to for the Eastern division.* Besides 
these there is Parry’s ‘ Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the Coast of Sussex,’ an interesting and amusing book, published 
in 1833, while Messrs. Shoberl and Lower have also contributed 
to the historical records of this county. 

Of the 40 authors whose names I have mentioned in relation 
to the 26 well-chronicled counties, it will be seen that 27 
published their books in folio, 10 in quarto, and 3 in octavo. 
Although the latter shape is by far the most comfortable and 
convenient to the reader, I confess to a partiality for the folio 
when one is dealing with County histories. These books are not 
of the sort which one naturally takes in one’s hand, like a novel, 
whilst lounging back in an easy chair for half an hour’s relaxation 
from otheremployment. They are essentially books of reference, 
to which a reader rarely goes for any length of time together, 
and the plates which a folio is able to contain are often an 
immense addition to the work, which you cannot have so well in 
a quarto, and not at all in an octavo volume. I have heard it 
again and again remarked of Dr. Harris’s ‘ History of Kent’ that 
“the plates are excellent and valuable, the letterpress worthless ; ” 
and without going so far as this, there can be no doubt that the 
value of many of our standard County histories is greatly 
increased by their plates and engravings. 

I mentioned the fact that Middlesex and Yorkshire, although 
without any one history embracing the whole county in either 
case, were well supplied with records of particular localities. 
This is so much the case with Middlesex, that there is hardly 
any spot which has not had its chronicler. Upcott, whose book 
was published in 1819, gives a list of 29 Topographical works 


* With regard to Horsefield’s ‘ Sussex,’ a good example can be_ ven of 
variation in price: I bought an excellent large-paper copy, bound in half- 
morocco, for £3 5s.; a similar copy, bound in russia, sold for £11 10s. at 
the Aylesford sale in 1888. 
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relating to Middlesex, existing at that time, besides no less than 
221 books upon London, 25 upon Westminster, 18 books of 
views of London and Westminster, and 9 relating to the 
“Environs of London.” The Hartley Catalogue had, as I have 
shown, 150 of Middlesex and London, and my library contains 
above 80 which come under the same category. As regards 
Middlesex, the oldest book is Norden’s ‘Speculum Britannia) 
published in 1593, a third edition of which was published in 
1723, entitled ‘ An Historical and Chorographical Description of 
Middlesex and Hartfordshire;’ and containing the author's 
address “To all courteous gentlemen, Inspectators and Prac 
titioners in Geographic, in Christo salutem,” signed John Norden, 
and dated “ at my poore howse neere Fulham, 4 November 1596.” 
It is a quarto volume, illustrated, as the title-page tells us, “ with 
maps curiously engraved by Mr. Senex, and the arms of the 
principal persons interr’d in the County of Middlesex.” I 
bought my copy at the Gatton sale at Christie’s in May of the 
present year for only 10s.—a cheap bargain, for the Aylesford 
copy fetched £1 Ios., and Quaritch gave £7 for a copy in 
morocco at the Hardwicke sale in 1888. There is a small folio 
book entitled ‘The Antiquities of Middlesex,’ by John Bowack, 
which was published in 1705, and is a volume of some interest, 
but was unfortunately never finished. The first and second parts 
alone appeared, containing accounts of Chelsea, Kennington, 
Fulham, Hammersmith, Chiswick and Acton ; but although the 
third part was announced, to contain Ealing and other places, 
it was never published. I gave £3 3s. for Mr. Hartley’s copy in 
1885, knowing it to be a scarce book, and have never seen a 
copy in the market since. With the exception of a quarto 
volume published by Luke Pope in 1795, I am not acquainted 
with any other book which calls itself a ‘ History of Middlesex, 
and this volume is imperfect, and was never continued. London 
itself has been attacked by innumerable writers. The oldest 
account is ‘ Fitz-Stephen’s Description of the City of London, 
the said Fitz-Stephen having been a monk of Canterbury, and a 
servant of St. Thomas a Becket, whose murder he witnessed. 
The best book, however, on London, and one without which no 
library of British Topography could be deemed complete, is 
Stow’s ‘ Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, and the 
Borough of Southwark,’ written at first in the year 1598 “by John 
Stow, citizen and native of London ; corrected, improved, and very 
much enlarged in the year 1720, by John Strype, M.A., a native 
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Maitland’s ‘ History of Lon- 
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Malcolm’s ‘ ieee of Man- 
ners and Customs of London 
in 18th Century’ 


Malcolm’s ‘ Anecdotes a 


| I vol. quarto} 1808 Hartley 


Roman Invasion to year 
1700’ , 


~_ Rae's N “Westminster "}2 avols. quarto| 18:8 


Newcourt’s “ Repertorium eI 
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15 Stourhead, L. P. 
7 Hodgson, L. P. 


12 Hartley, L. P. 
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Northouck’s ‘New History of 
London’. . 


2 vols. folio | 1708 


I vol, quarto| 1773 | 


12 Stourhead 
7 Gosford 
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5 Hartley, L. P. 
10 Whatmore, L. P. 


Smith’s «Antiquities of West. 
minster’ , 


Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina Ties: 
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1 vol. quarto} 1897 


2 vols. folio | 1819 





12 0 | Hartley 











* Howell’s book is scarce. There is a unique copy of this work at Haigh Hall, 
with a duplicate of the full-length portrait of the author, one proof having 0 head, 
and some extra plates inserted. The late Earl of Crawford gave a commission of 
£25 for this book at Miss Richardson Currer’s sale, and got it for £9 155. 

t Malcolm’s books at the Hartley sale were in boards. I bought the six volumes, 
bound in gilt russia, at the Stourhead sale for £5 5s.—an excellent copy. 
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also of the same city.” There have been several editions of 
this valuable work, but the best is the sixth edition, two folio 
volumes, published in 1754. I bought the Hartley copy for £23 
bound in handsome red morocco, and a very fine book. The 
Gosford copy, in russia, fetched a similar price. It may be 
interesting to append a list of some of the principal books 
relating to London, together with the prices which they have 
fetched at various recent sales. (See p. 617.) 

It is impossible to leave the books which concern the 
Metropolis, without mention of the ‘Environs of London,’ by 
the Rev. D. Lysons, author of ‘Magna Britannia, and 
Samuel Lysons, Keeper of the Records. This work, in four 
quarto volumes, was published 1791-6; a supplement was 
subsequently published, and a second and enlarged edition in 
1811. A large-paper copy of this work, in half-green morocco, 
uncut, was sold for £12 15s. at the Hartley sale, but the book 
may be obtained at a much lower price. ‘Magna Britannia’ is 
worth from £15 to £20, large paper, according to the binding 
and condition. 

Besides the books concerning London and Middlesex which 
have enumerated, there are a number which deal with special 
towns and districts, many of which are exceedingly good. The 
price of these books has notably risen of late years, and there is 
generally a brisk competition for them when they happen to 
turn up in a sale. 

Messrs. Faulkner and Robinson have contributed five volumes 
each to Middlesex Topography, and the works of the latter 
especially always fetch a good price. Then there are several 
chroniclers of Islington, and one or two other books which are 
above the average of such works. Most of these were repre- 
sented in the Hartley sale, and I subjoin a list which will show 
the prices for which they sold, and may be useful to those who 
wish for historie of the particular localities with which they 
deal. 

Yorkshire is not far behind Middlesex and London in the 
number of her topographical books. There were, as I have 
shown, 154 of such books in the Hartley sale. Of these I possess 
55 out of a total number of 102 in my library, so that I have 47 
Yorkshire books which Mr. Hartley had not, making a total of 
201 books, besides 47 books mentioned by Upcott which are in 
neither library, so that we get a total of 248 Yorkshire books 
without going further. 
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Some of these are excellent, and although I said that there 
was no history of the whole of Yorkshire, there are several 
semi-histories which go a long way towards supplying the 
deficiency. The North Riding, for instance, has Dr. Whitaker’s 
‘History of Richmondshire,’ beautifully illustrated, and in all 
respects an excellent book, a large-paper copy of which was sold 
in the Hartley sale for £40, for £29 in the Stourhead sale, and 
for £28 in the Gosford sale, of which last copy, bound in crimson 
morocco, I was the purchaser. There is also Graves’ ‘ History 
of Cleveland,’ which deals with the Wapentake of Langbargh ; 
besides two Histories of Whitby, that by Charlton published in 
1776, and by Young in 1817; Hinderwell’s ‘ Scarborough’ 
(1798), and a small octavo volume of 88 pages, being the ‘ History 
of Northallerton,’ by Miss A. Crosfield, which I have rarely seen 
in the market, but which I bought in an odd lot of Yorkshire 
books in the third part of the Hartley sale in 1887. In the East 
Riding there are four Histories of Hull between which the 
collector may choose; that of Gent (1735), Hadley (1788), 
Pickell (1796), and Frost (1829). There are also two Histories 
of Beverley, Oliver’s and Poulson’s, both published in 1829, and 
therefore of course not to be found in Upcott. Besides these, 
there is Poulson’s ‘ History and Antiquities of the Seigniory of 
Holderness,’ of which I purchased for four guineas at the 
Hartley sale the author’s proof copy, interleaved, and containing 
Many notes and corrections. There are a large number of books 
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connected with the Topography of the West Riding. The 
southern portion has been relieved from the reproach of hayi 
no history by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, Fellow of the Societies 
of Antiquaries of London and Newcastle, who published jn 
1828 his ‘ History and Topography of the Deanery of Doncaster 
in the Diocese and County of York,’ two splendid folio 
volumes, prior to the publication of which Mr. Hunter had 
published in 1819 his ‘ Hallamshire,’ being the history of 
Sheffield and adjoining parishes. The Deanery of Craven 
has been chronicled by Whitaker, and the same author has 
supplemented Thoresby’s ‘ History of Leeds’ by a volume which 
every Yorkshire collector should possess. Bradford, Halifax, 
Barnsley, Morley, Knaresboro’, Harrogate, Ripon, and Selby 
have all their separate historians, and several of them more than 
one; whilst Boothroyd’s ‘ Pontefract’ is an interesting volume, 
containing a good account of the siege, and being better written 
and more amusing than many local narrations. The City of 
York has been celebrated by a number of authors, as indeed 
might have been expected, for few cities in Great Britain are 
more worthy of celebration, whether we regard the beauty of the 
place or its historical associations. The oldest history of York 
is that of James Torr, published in 1719 ; and far away the best 
is Drake’s‘ Eboracum,’ which appeared in 1736, and is beyond all 
question one of the best of British Topographical works. There 
is also a somewhat rare but very interesting little work published 
by A. Ward, York, in 1785, the copies of which were sold for 
gs. each at the Hartley sale, but which is a really good book in 
three duodecimo volumes. 

Wilson and Spence (York) also published in 1788 two octavo 
volumes, and in 1818 Hargrove published three similar volumes. 
But I must not forget that excellent and indefatigable historian, 
T. G. Gent, of York, who between 1724-62 published a number 
of Topographical books, one of the earliest of which was his 
‘Ancient and Modern History of the Famous City of York’ 
The quaintness of Mr. Gent, both in ideas and style, is very 
remarkable, and imparts a great interest to his books, the most 
curious of which is his “most delectable, Scriptural, and pious 
History of the famous and magnificent Great Eastern Window 
(according to beautiful Portraitures) in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
York. Previous thereto is a remarkable account how the ancient 
churches were differently erected by two famous Kings; the 
present built by five excellent Archbishops, one extraordinary 
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Bishop, with others, the names of Sepulchred Personages, and 
important affairs worthy remembrance. A Book which might 
be styl’d the History of Histories ; succinctly treated of, in Three 
Parts.” The “Three Parts” are described in paragraphs too 
long to find a place here, and after “a chronological account of 
some eminent Personages therein depicted, anciently remarkable 
for their Learning, Virtue and Piety,” we are informed that the 
“ Author was aged 70 in the year 1762, ze. the year of the Publica- 
tion of this Book.” A large folded sheet of the Great Eastern 
Window should front the title of this volume, and. there are 
above 600 woodcuts on the letterpress, some of them of a quaint 
and fantastic character. All Gent’s works are worthy of perusal, 
not forgetting his “ Compendious history of England, wherein is 
contained an account of its Rulers and Kings, from about the 
year of the Creation 2851, in the time of the prophet Samuel, to 
the year of Salvation 1741.” I do not apologise for the quota- 
tion, since if the example of Mr. Gent’s style should tempt 
any one to make further acquaintance with his books, I am sure 
that a great deal of mingled information and amusement will 
repay such a proceeding. 

I ought not to leave Yorkshire without calling attention to 
‘Burton’s Monasticon’ (1758), from which the ancient Ecclesias- 
tical History of Yorkshire may be gathered, and Richardson's 
splendid publication of two folio volumes of drawings of ‘the 
Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire,’ which have no fault but their 
size ; too large for anything but a special table or desk, of which 
they are quite worthy. 

With Yorkshire I must close my present sketch of British 
Topography, which could with ease be largely extended if I 
were to begin to describe the numerous minor histories of towns 
and districts of which there are so many worthy of mention. A 
whole article might be written upon my own county—Kent— 
which is especially rich in local histories; but I have already 
reached my limit. The subject is one of which the interest 
continually increases. AAs one goes on adding book to book, 
some fresh volume, ancient or modern, continually turns up, 
which one feels it necessary to secure, or it dawns upon us that 
we have got the wrong edition, which must be drafted, and re- 
placed by the rightone. I am free to confess that my own ardour 
in this matter was largely excited by the accident of buying a 
house in London with an excellent library, which I had insufficient 
books to fill without moving those which had already a comfort- 
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able home in the country. It was further stimulated by the fact of 
a number of large libraries coming into the market, and it has 
never been without that stimulant for the last ten years, | 
is delightful to be able to indulge a taste which no one 
can call other than innocent, and which a man may indulge 
to the end of his days without coming to the end of the 
food with which it has to be supplied. It.was recently 
observed to me by one of the persons engaged in the trade, that 
the supply had of late years been so great, that it must be 
nearly exhausted, and that it was impossible that it could 
continue to be what it had lately been. There are, however, 
such an enormous number of comparatively small libraries in 
the country, that even if there be no more very large collections, 
or at all events very few, to come, I do not think that the 
supply is likely to cease. Moreover, many rare local books are 
doubtless at this moment on their comfortable shelves in 
these smaller libraries; a fact which makes it necessary for a 
collector to scrutinise the catalogues whenever such libraries 
come into the market. <A local history will often fetch a 
comparatively low price in a small sale, from the simple fact 
that there are probably fewer bidders present than at the sales 
of larger and better known libraries. For my own part, I have 
observed since I began to amuse myself by collecting Topo- 
graphical books, that copies of the great majority of those 
which I have bought have since been sold at a price equal to, 
and often exceeding, that which I gave. I do not say this with 
the intention of making it appear that I have been either clever 
or lucky in the matter, but to show that this class of books 
maintain and have a tendency to improve their value, and 
consequently that the interest of the public in Topographical 
works is sufficient to encourage authors to further attempts at 
improving our knowledge of the past history of the districts as 
yet only partially chronicled, and, still more, of those which 
have hitherto been left unchronicled. 
BRABOURNE. 
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I HAVE no desire to intrude myself before the Public, and as 
regards the subject of Handbooks for Travellers I have never 
put forward any statement of my claims as author and originator 
of them. Having been requested, however, to give some account 
of the origin of Murray’s Handbooks, I have consented to do 
so the more readily after reading an article recently contributed 
to the Pall Mall Gazette on the subject of Baedeker’s Guides. 
The writer of that article would appear to claim for Mr. 
Baedeker the credit of inventing this class of work, and he 
entirely ignores the existence of Murray and his Handbooks 
for Travellers, omitting all allusion to them. Now there are 
already in existence twenty-nine of my Handbooks—including 
the Handbooks to the Cathedrals—dealing with the British 
Islands alone ; and if the compiler of a new Guide to Great 
Britain has in no case made use of this mass of material, he has 
exhibited a remarkable example of forbearance and abstinence. 
No doubt the Editor of such a book would be called upon to 
travel over a considerable part of the country himself, and in 
dealing with a vast number of facts, and of matters liable to 
constant change, he could not fail to find much to correct and 
supplement in the work of his predecessors ; but the claim of 
originating this species of Literature, and of having brought 
it to “the level of a fine art,” which the writer in the Pal/ Mall 
broadly asserts on behalf of Messrs. Baedeker, would, I feel sure, 
be repudiated by them, since at the outset of their series they 
acknowledged once and again the obligations they were under 
to Murray ; not only confessing that they made his Guides the 
basis and framework upon which their own were founded, but 
that in some instances they directly translated from his work. 
In consequence of this challenge, however, I feel bound not 
to allow myself to be deprived of what credit attaches to 
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me as the author, inventor, and originator of a class of works 
which, by the invariable testimony of Travellers, during more 
than half a century, have been of the greatest utility and 
comfort to them—which, in fact, may be said to have had 
no little influence in producing the result of “ Travelling made 
easy.” 

Since so many thousands of persons have profited by these 
books, it may be of some interest to the Public to learn their 

rigin, and the cause which led me to prepare them. Having 

from my early youth been possessed by an ardent desire to 
travel, my very indulgent Father acceded to my request, on 
condition that I should prepare myself by mastering the 
language of the country I was to travel in. Accordingly in 
1829, having brushed up my German, I first set foot on the 
Continent at Rotterdam, and my ‘ Handbook for Holland’ gives 
the results of my personal observations and private studies 
of that wonderful country. 

At that time such a thing as a Guide-book for Germany, 
France, or Spain did not exist. The only Guides deserving 
the name were: Ebel, for Switzerland; Boyce, for Belgium; 
and Mrs. Starke for Italy. Hers was a work of real utility, 
because, amidst a singular medley of classical lore, borrowed 
from Lempriére’s Dictionary, interwoven with details regulating 
the charges in washing-bills at Sorrento and Naples, and an 
elaborate theory on the origin of Devonshire Cream, in which 
she proves that it was brought by Pheenician colonists from 
Asia Minor into the West of England, it contained much prac- 
tical information gathered on the spot. But I set forth for the 
North of Europe unprovided with any guide, excepting a few 
manuscript notes about towns and inns, &c., in Holland, furnished 
me by my good friend Dr. Somerville, husband of the learned 
Mrs. Somerville. These were of the greatest use. Sorry was I 
when, on landing at Hamburg, I found myself destitute of such 
friendly aid. It was this that impressed on my mind the value 
of practical information gathered on the spot, and I set to work 
to collect for myself all the facts, information, statistics, &c., 
which an English tourist would be likely to require or find 
useful. I travelled thus, note-book in hand, and whether in the 
street, the Ez/wagen, or the Picture Gallery, I noted down every 
fact as it occurred. These note-books (of which I possess many 
dozens) were emptied out on my return home, arranged in 
Routes, along with such other information as I could gather on 
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History, Architecture, Geology, and other subjects suited to a 
traveller’s need ; and, finally, I submitted them to my Father. 
He had known nothing of my scheme, but thought my work 
worth publishing, and gave it the name of “ Handbook,” a title 
applied by him for the first time to an English book. But 
these Routes would have been of comparatively little value, 
except for the principle and plan upon which they were laid 
down. I had to consult the wants and convenience of travellers 
in the order and arrangement of my facts. Arriving at a city 
like Berlin, I had to find out what was really worth seeing there, 
to make a selection of such objects, and to tell how best to see 
them, avoiding the ordinary practice of local Guide-books, which, 
in inflated language, cram in everything that can possibly be 
said—not bewildering my readers by describing all that might 
be seen—and using the most condensed and simplest style in 
description of special objects. I made it my aim to point out 
things peculiar to the spot, or which might be better seen there 
than elsewhere. Having drawn up my Routes, and having had 
them roughly set in type, I proceeded to test them by lending 
them to friends about to travel, in order that they might be 
verified or criticised on the spot, I did not begin to publish 
until after several successive journeys and temporary residences 
in Continental cities, and after I had not only traversed beaten 
Routes, but explored various districts into which my countrymen 
had not yet penetrated. 

I began my travels not only before a single railway had been 
begun, but while North Germany was yet ignorant of Macadam. 
The high road from Hamburg to Berlin, except the first 16 miles, 
which had been engineered and macadamised by an uncle of 
mine by way of example to the departments of Ponts et Chaus- 
sées, was a mere whecl track in the deep sand of Brandenburg. 
The postillion who drove the mis-called Schnell-post had to 
choose for himself a devious course amidst the multitude of ruts 
and big boulders of which the sand was full, and he consumed 
two days and a night on the dreary journey. In those days the 
carriage of that country (the StuA/wagen) was literally a pliable 
basket on wheels, seated across, which bent in conformity with 
the ruts and stones it had to pass over, 

On reaching Weimar, having been favoured with an introduc- 
tion to Goethe, the great poet and philosopher of the time, I had 
the honour and pleasure of a personal interview with the hale 
old man, who received me in his studio—decorated with -casts 
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of the Elgin Marbles and other works of Greek art,—attired jn 
a brown dressing-gown, beneath which shone the brilliant white. 
ness of a clean shirt ; a refinement not usual among German 
philosophers. On this occasion I had the honour of presenting 
to Goethe the MS. of Byron’s unpublished dedication of Werner 
to him. Later on—after a brief interview with Prince Metter. 
nich, to whom I was presented by Baron von Hammer in 
Vienna, an acquaintance renewed afterwards when the Prince 
was an exile in England—I set foot in Hungary, where I had 
the great pleasure of becoming acquainted with the enlightened 
patriot Count Szechenyi, who had just completed his grand 
design of steam navigation on the Danube. I was among the 
first to descend the Danube from Pesth to Orsova below 
Belgrade, near the spot where the river, having previously 
spread out to a width of five miles, is compelled to contract 
to 300 or 400 yards, in order to rush through a narrow gorge, 
or defile, split right through the range of the Carpathians, 
for its escape towards thé Black Sea. In a timber barge I 
swept over the reefs and whirlpools in its bed, not yet fit for 
steamers to pass, admiring the wondrous precipices descending 
vertically to the water’s edge, as far as to the Iron Gate. All 
this is described for the first time in my Handbook, as well as 
the “ writing on the wall” left by the Romans under Trajan, in 
the shape of two rows of put-lock holes, continued for 12 miles 
along the face of the precipice, made for the wooden balcony 
road by which the invincible Romans had rendered this 
“impasse” passable and practicable for their armies. It is 
worthy of remark that from the days of Barbarian invasion 
which swept away the road, none other existed on this spot 
until 1834-5, when the Austrian Government blasted a highway 
through the limestone cliff along the left bank of the Danube. 
My explorations ended at the Turkish frontier of Wallachia, 
which was not to be overstepped in those days without the 
penalty of six weeks in quarantine. I had already passed the 
Hungarian military frontier, and its line of outposts like our 
coastguard, and had penetrated into Carinthia and Carniola, 
where I visited the almost unknown cave of Adelsberg, with 
its subterranean lakes and fish without eyes, and I descended 
the quicksilver mine of Idria, in which it is death to work 
more than six hours in a week underground. I have especial 
pleasure in remembering that the first description, in English, 
of the Dolomite Mountains of Tyrol, not a scientific on 
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(Murchison and Sedgwick were before me), appeared in my 
‘South Germany,’ first edition. I explored those scenes of 
grandeur in company with a geological friend in 1831-32. 
Thousands of my countrymen now follow my advice and my 
footsteps yearly. 

On another occasion, while travelling through Bohemia, I paid 
a visit to Konigswart, the family seat of Prince Metternich, 
partly for its owners sake, partly on account of a Natural 
History Collection deposited in it, which I found described in 
one of Goethe’s miscellanous works. He became interested in it 
on account of its founder, one Huss, an intelligent, educated, — 
and upright man, whose fate it was to be “The Headsman of 
Eger.” It was an hereditary office, handed down to him from 
a long line of ancestors, but it came to pass that Eger was 
stripped of its criminal jurisdiction, so the headsman’s occupa- 
tion was gone. The Prince hearing of this, not only generously 
purchased the collection, but in order not to separate the owner 
from his treasures when transporting it to Konigswart, made 
him its custodian with a pension for life. I was shown round 
the Museum by Mr. Huss himself, a mild-looking old gentle- 
man, and found that besides specimens illustrating the geology 
and natural history of Bohemia, it contained many historic 
relics of the Metternich family of great interest, among them 
a series of wine-glasses rising from two to four feet each, 
blown on the elevation in rank of a member of the family, 
that his health might be drunk out of it. Here were flails and 
scythes, the rude weapons of the Bohemian peasants used in 
the Hussite War ; the rings of John Sobieski and Matt Corvinus, 
and Napoleon’s washhand-basin brought from Elba. All these 
were pointed out to me by my guide; but I observed that he 
passed over a glass-case which attracted my attention, as con- 
taining three swords. I called him back, and was then informed 
that the central one was the dress-sword of Louis XVI., and 
the two broad blades which flanked it were the Eger execu- 
tioner’s official swords: one was made at Sohlingen and the 
other at Ratisbon, and they looked very sharp. Perceiving 
that I had not come to scoff at him and his profession, he 
became communicative, and reminded me that to die by the 
sword was a privilege of the noble Roman denied to the 
common herd of criminals. 

The first of my Handbooks to the Continent, published 
1836, included Holland, Belgium, and North Germany, and was 
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followed at short intervals by South Germany, Switzerland— 
in which I was assisted by my good friend and fellow-traveller 
William Brockedon, the artist—and France. These were all 
written by me; but, as the series proceeded, I was fortu- 
nate enough to secure such able colleagues as Richard Ford 
for Spain, Sir Gardner Wilkinson for Egypt, Sir Francis 
Palgrave for North Italy, Dr. Porter for Palestine, Sir George 
Bowen for Greece, Sir Lambert Playfair for Algiers and 
the Mediterranean, Mr. George Dennis for Sicily, &c. In 1839 
appeared the first of Baedeker’s long series of Guides, that 
for Holland and Belgium, written in German. The Preface 
contained an acknowledgment of the compiler’s obligation to 
“the most distinguished (ausgeseichnetste) Guide-book ever pub- 
lished, ‘Murray’s Handbook for Travellers,’ which has served as 
the foundation of Baedeker’s little book.” * He began his Guide 
to Germany, published 1842, by again referring to Murray's 
Red Book as having “given him the idea of his own, though 
as his work progressed, he found he could retain only the frame 
of his original.” No doubt, with my book ready made to hand, 
he was enabled to use the plan and arrangement, to correct, 
enlarge, and fill in with such information as he thought useful 
to Germans, as for instance by sedulously pointing out where 
the best Bierstuben were to be found. The acknowledgment 


* I give a few extracts taken from one or two of Baedeker’s Guides :— 

“ Aus Grundlage hat diesem Werkchen das ausgezeichnetste Reisehand- 
buch, welches je erschienen ist gedient ‘ Murray’s Handbook for Travellers 
on the Continent.’ ”—Baedeker’s ‘ Handbuchlein : Holland,’ 1839. 

“Die Brauchbarkeit der von dem Buchhandler Murray zu London 
herausgegebenen Reisehandbiicher ist eine von den Englandern, dem unter 
allen vorzugsweise Reisenden Volke, so anerkannte Thatsache, dass man 
kaum einen derselben ohne das sogenannte ‘rothe Buch’ umherwandern 
sieht. Sie fiihrte den Herausgeber des vorliegenden Handbuchs fruher 
Schon auf die Idee, zwei in Deutschland, trotz der Nachbarschaft, wenig 
gekannte Linder nach jenen Murray’schen Handbiichern fiir Reisende zu 
beschreiben und nach ahnlichem Plane eine bekannte Rheinreise zu bear- 
beiten.”—Baedeker’s ‘ Handbuch fiir Reisende durch Deutschland,’ 1842. 

My copy of this work contains the following inscription in Herr Baedeker’s 
own writing :— 

“ An Herrn Murray richtet dieses Buch in dankbarer Anerkennung der 
grosse Hiilfe welche bei Abfassung desselben die vortrefflichen Reisebiichern 
‘ Northern and Southern Germany’ gewahrt haben mit der bitte um ferneres 
Wohlewollen der Herausgeber, 

“K, BADEKER.” 

“ Coblenz, Aug. 1841.” 

“Das vorliegende Buchlein erschien, auf das beriihmte Murray’sche 
‘ Handbook for Travellers on the Continent’ gegriindet zum erstenmale vor 
zehn Jahren.”—Baedeker’s ‘ Holland,’ 1851. 

“ Die Grundlage bildet auch hier Murray’s beriihmtes Reisehandbuch.”— 
Baedeker’s ‘ Die Schweiz,’ 1851. 
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of obligation amounts to this: “in my first edition I copied, 
extracted, and even translated frecly from Murray’s books. As 
I proceeded I found I was able to do without them.” Still 
fragments of translated passages long survived, and may be 
even now detected by such a blunder as the following. In one 
of the southern Swiss valleys Murray says “ the slate rocks here 
are full of red garnets,” rendered by B. “are overgrown with red 
pomegranates,” a mistake which runs through many editions, 
but which I find corrected in that of 1873. Nineteen travellers 
out of twenty would have passed the garnets unnoticed; the 
accident of my having devoted some time to the study of 
geology caused me to notice the garnets, a not unusual occur- 
rence in slate rocks. Throughout the Handbooks may be 
traced other results of my private reading, which stamp a 
special character on these books. My tastes, studies and pre- 
dilections mark the originality of my writing, and it is impos- 
sible but that any one following and picking up my threads 
one after another should not betray himself as a copyist. 

Messrs. Baedeker have long ago proved how easy it is with a 
book ready printed and published to produce another book on 
the same subject and identical in plan—availing themselves 
of its information, sending them out in the same Red Cover, 
yet not infringing the laws of copyright. I do not complain of 
them—they were /egally entitled to do what they have done ; 
but after they have dogged my footsteps from one country to 
another—through Holland, Belgium, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy (North and South), Greece, Syria, Egypt, England 
and Scotland—I was surprised to find one of their compilers 
sinking my name and existence altogether, and claiming for 
them the merit of originating this class of Handbooks.* 

I will, therefore, in winding up my statement, content myself 
with this remark, that although Messrs. Baedeker have brought 
out:some eighteen different Guide-books, every one cf them 
has been preceded and anticipated by a Murray’s Handbook 


for that particular country. 
JOHN MURRAY. 


* The late Dr. Porter complained to me seriously of the use made of his 
‘Syrian Handbook’ by the German Baedeker, without any acknowledgment. 
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RETURN, rich Summer, bring thy balmy heat, 

Thy long, long, lustrous days, so loth to close, 

Thy mornings, which so musically rose 

On sun-flushed woodland, hill, or sleeping strect, 
Tower-shadowed, where swift swallow-pinions meet 
The dawn-glow ; bring the noontide’s charmed repose, 
When grass-meads dimple not and warm woods doze, 
Gold eves, pale nights with hushed sea-murmurs sweet: 
Return, with sunlit mirth and holiday, 

Long dreams by soft-toned waves and breakers hoar, 
With brown-armed maids and mowers tossing hay ; 
Lone rambles over heather-purpled moor, 

With reaper’s sultry toil and cricketers’ play, 

Earth’s rose-sprent robe and ocean’s star-paved floor ! 


MAXWELL GRAY. 





Corporal Giacomo. 


By THE LATE MAJOR DE COSSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


PERHAPS there is no more romantic spot in the lovely island of 
Sicily than the picturesque little town of Taormina ; perched, 
like a sea-gull’s nest, high on a precipitous cliff, overlooking a 
dark-blue bay, behind which the grand outline of Mount Etna 
may be seen, rearing his snow-capped head through the clouds; 
and, if the giant be in good humour, slowly puffing out a column 
of silver vapour, as a placid Dutchman curls the smoke from 
his lips, 

When, however, the volcano is angry, a red light glows at 
night, quivering in the sky above, and the ominous rumbling of 
the earth beneath their feet warns the townspeople of an ever- 
present danger. But so fertile are the burning slopes of the 
mountain, that nothing can scare the farmer away from fields 
which produce with little labour a rich harvest of oranges, olives, 
citron, mulberries, corn, grapes, almonds, and a hundred other 
fruits, all growing with a wild luxuriance that from time imme- 
morial has tempted the invader to lay a covetous hand on this 
favoured island, and to drench its smiling vineyards with blood. 

To the traveller, the marble fragments of the beautiful Grecian 
theatre overlooking the bay, built by a colony from Chalcis ; the 
rugged remains of the Moorish castle of Saracenic times, and 
the frowning Norman towers bearing witness to the power and 
pride of a William Bras de Fer, a Guiscard, or a Barbarossa, all 
tell of different races that in turn have swayed the destinies of 


_ NoTE.—It was in the year 1872 that the Author heard the principal 
incidents of this story on his way to Egypt ; as the vessel steamed out of the 
bay of Messina, the last sound that reached his ears was the report of the 
gun which announced the execution of the brothers Strongoli. 
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the land round Taormina ; and in its inhabitants, especially 
among the fairer portion of them, traces still remain of the 
different nations from which they have sprung. 

Thus the purely classical features of the Greek may be found 
in combination with the flashing black eye and dark complexion 
of the Moor, while a certain mobility and grace of bearing 
seems to recall memories of that proud Norman race whose 
mail-clad warriors for a time planted themselves firmly on this 
sunny shore. 

In particular might these characteristics be traced in the 
person of Filomena, the daughter of an honest farmer who tilled 
his lands not far from the town of Taormina. 

Though only sixteen years of age, the genial influence of a 
southern sun had ripened her beauty almost to the perfection of 
womanhood ; and, when on Sundays and Festas she appeared 
with the brightest of blue shawls draped gracefully over her 
head, and the whitest of high-heeled satin shoes on her shapely, 
if somewhat large feet, dancing the national dance under the 
shadow of the great chestnut-trees in the piazzetta, after the 
manner of her country, to the merry sound of tambourines and 
castagnettes, she was universally admitted to be the belle of the 
district. And, as Festas in Sicily are almost as numerous as 
brigands, it is little wonder that Corporal Giacomo Colvello, of 
the King’s Carabineers, fell madly in love with this young girl, 
whom he so frequently saw flitting gaily, like some bright exotic 
butterfly, among the wealth of scented flowers that bloom 
untended on the slopes of Father Etna. 

Though Corporal Giacomo had little fortune save his sword, 
and the medals that glittered on his breast, still he was a suitor 
of whom the daughter of a peasant farmer—even though a beauty 
—had no cause to be ashamed ; for he was a brave soldier, and, 
moreover, belonged to a corps the members of which are all 
picked men, and often have to exercise independent authority of 
much responsibility in the difficult duty of protecting the 
highways and byways of a country like Italy. Besides which 
they are generally fine tall fellows, and wear a particularly 
becoming uniform. 

Corporal Giacomo was a modest man, but it must not be 
supposed that he was entirely unconscious of these personal 
advantages, when, on Sunday afternoons, with head erect and in 
the full splendour of cocked hat and plume, aiguillettes, and 
clanking sabre, he paced up and down the piazzetta, casting every 
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now and then looks of truly military disdain on the idle groups 
of young civilians, in dark-brown corduroy coats and slouch hats, 
who were generally to be seen lounging round the door of the 
dark little den which dignified itself by the name of Caffe. 

But Filomena was barely sixteen, and what girl of that age 
thinks seriously of marriage? So she only laughed at the 
attentions of the gallant Corporal, and mimicked his Piedmontese 
accent—her own dialect was not a whit less strange—until the 
brave soldier, who had served all through the Franco-Italian 
war against Austria, vowed in confidence to Maestro Simone 
Pappalardo, the barber, who shaved him every morning, that he 
would rather charge a battery of guns than venture to ask the 
wayward child to be his wife. 

Maestro Pappalardo was a sympathetic soul, as became a 
man whose Christian name was Simon, and being, after the 
ancient custom of his guild, a phlebotomist as well as a 
barber ; he pointed to a bottle of leeches suspended over his 
door, as an appropriate emblem of attachment, and said en- 
couragingly, 

“Stick to your suit, Signor Caporale, stick to it like a leech. 
Does not the great Hippocrates, of whose art I am a humble, 
though I trust not unworthy professor, say that while there is 
life there is hope? Has not Galen averred that woman is a 
creature of so complex and sensitive a nature, that her feelings 
vary with the changing of the seasons, and the motions of the 
planets? “Whisper your passion at the vernal equinox, serenade 
your love at the conjunction of Venus and the moon, press her 
to marry you when Mars is at the meridian ; but ever despair. 
A woman who is like adamant to-day may be like honey 
to-morrow; who knows? Corpo di Bacco!” 

“Ah! that is how you all talk here in the South,” said the 
honest Corporal, pulling his long moustachios thoughtfully. 
“But I come from the foot of the Alps, where our love is as 
deep and eternal as the snow on their summit. We have no 
volcanoes among us which flare up in a tremendous eruption and 
then go out again, ovr mountains, like our hearts, never change ; 
and if I thought Filomena could give her love lightly, I would 
leave this place for ever, and But no, I do her wrong even 
to suspect it. If she does not care for me it is because I am so 
little worthy of her ; and if she laughs at my honest passion, it 
is because she is yet too childlike and innocent to know how 
Serious a thing is love.” 
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After delivering himself of which peroration, the Corporal 
critically surveyed the smoothness of his chin in the glass, and 
strolled sadly away. 


CHAPTER II. 


It happened that old Tommaso Ramaglia, Filomena’s father, 
had bred on his farm a mule colt of such perfect proportions 
that Padré Antonello, the parish priest, declared she was a fit 
mount for the Cardinal Archbishop himself, and all the neigh- 
bours agreed that it would be a sin to yoke her to the one-horned 
cow, which, together with a donkey of unknown age, usually 
formed the lopsided team that worked Tommaso’s plough. So 
it was decided in a solemn family conclave that the Ramaglias, 
father, son, and daughter, should all make an expedition to the 
fair at Rendazzo to dispose of the mule ; and in order that they. 
might be there early, they arranged to sleep in the house of a 
friend at Motta Camastra, some ten miles on the way. 

It still wanted two days to the fair, when Corporal Giacomo 
strolled out of the barber’s shop in the manner related in the 
last chapter, and as he traversed the grass-grown path that 
leads to the Grecian theatre, he felt in a vague sort of way that 
his gloomy thoughts were but little in harmony with the extreme 
loveliness of the scene that surrounded him. 

Far below the glistening waters of the gulf stretched in a broad 
expanse of green, purple, and azure, dotted here and there with 
the white sails of the great merchant-vessels speeding on their 
way to Naples or the Levant, while behind rose the delicate 
ruins of the Grecian theatre, shining with ivory whiteness against 
the deep blue of the autumn sky; many fair sister-columns 
lay fallen among the brightly coloured wild flowers and trailing 
weeds that clung to them lovingly, tenderly covering the havoc 
that time and tempest had wrought on their graceful propor- 
tion ; the air was laden with the scent of orange-flowers, and the 
steep banks of the ravine, facing which the theatre stands, were 
clothed with a tangled mass of tropical plants, stunted palms, 
aloes and prickly pears, among which a few white goats were 
browsing, tranquilly balancing themselves with wanton hardihood 
on the most perilous ledges of rocks; in the distance Etna 
towered in majestic lines towards the heavens, a thin coronet of 
vapour hanging motionless over the old volcano’s snow-capped 
head, while broad farmlands, golden with corn, or rich with the 
varied foliage of the vine, the orange, olive, mulberry, sumach 
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and pistachio, sloped gently towards the shore, where Capo 
St. Andrea hung over the many tongued waters murmuring 
round its base, looking hazy and fairylike in the quivering 
atmosphere. But the object which lent the greatest beauty to 
the scene in Giacomo’s eyes was the slender figure of a young 
girl, sitting on a low wall and singing softly to herself as she 
spun flax from an old-fashioned distaff. 

When the Corporal’s shadow fell across her, she looked up 
with a smile, but instantly lowered her long lashes again, while 
a faint blush mantled in the clear olive of her cheeks like the 
first rosy gleam of dawn on a summer morning. 

These signs appeared to the honest Corporal not altogether 
unpropitious ; and being, soldier-like, prompt to take up a 
position of strategical advantage, he seated himself by her side. 
He was not, however, quite prepared for the enfilading side- 
glance she shot at him from her enormous black eyes, or the 
almost imperceptible movement by which she shifted her position 
the least thing in the world further away; and these counter- 
tactics having, as it were, completely routed and vanquished 
him, he sat for some time in stupid silence, tapping his boot 
mechanically with the scabbard of his sabre. 

“Well, what have you got to tell me, Signor Giacomo?” she 
said at last, breaking in on his reverie. 

Had Giacomo been a Southern Italian, he would have seized 
this opportunity to swear that he was thinking of her and her 
alone, of her beauty, her virtues, her cruelty, &c., and in a voluble 
flow of words that would have been as impetuous as a lava 
stream from Mount Etna, and perhaps as unfruitful ; but, being a 
Piedmontese, Giacomo’s tongue did not run in advance of his 
thoughts, and he answered, slowly— 

“I don’t think I have anything to tell you, Filomena ; that is, 
anything which you do not know already. Iwas only wondering 
what you were thinking about when I found you here; you 
seemed very happy, for you were singing, you know.” 

“Oh, I!” said the maiden, glancing at him shyly, “I was 
dreaming. I was wondering what sort of beings live in those 
wonderful palaces and gardens that my brother Silvestro tells 
me he once saw rising out of the sea at the first gleam of sunrise 
when he was fishing for pesce spada off the shore of Messina. 
They call them the Fata Morgana, and say that these cities and 
palaces and gardens are all at the bottom of the sea, and were 
built—oh ! ever so many hundreds years ago—before even this 
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old theatre, when there was no water in the straits, and it was 
all dry land right across to Calabria!” 

And here she stretched out her arms with a pretty gesture, 
and turned her dark eyes, now open to their full extent and 
sparkling with the interest of her theme, full on the unfortunate 
Corporal, whose heart gave a great leap beneath his padded 
jacket, as if it would jump into his mouth, 

“Even Padre Antonello cannot tell us when ¢hat¢ was, it was 
so very long ago,” she continued; “but old Vittoria Graziosi, 
who has lived on the sea-coast for more than ninety years, says 
that every now and again these cities, which were sunk for their 
wickedness, are allowed to come to the surface, and that the 
fishermen have seen the people moving about in them just as 
they used to do; and Silvestro declares that he beheld quite 
clearly the herdsmen driving flocks of cattle in the most beautiful 
pastures you ever saw, and beyond rose a great city full of 
palaces, with domes of silver and walls of gold, and long arcades 
and balconies, and fountains, and gardens full of myrtle, and 
grottoes of coral, among which beautiful beings were moving to 
and fro; but as he gazed, they all melted into air, and nothing 
remained but the smooth expanse of sea and the purple line of 
the Calabrian shore, dotted with the white houses of the towns, 
and the dark shadows of the olive woods.” 

“T should like to have seen it too,” said Giacomo. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “and father says our life when we are 
young is like the Fata Morgana; we see all sorts of beautiful 
things before us, which, as we grow older, fade away and turn 
into dull realities. I wonder if my life will be like that? I can 
hardly think so ; at least, this beautiful view is not the creation 
of a magician that will disappear ; long after we are both dead 
it will remain to gladden the eyes of those who sit on this spot.” 

“And you, Filomena, are yourself, and that is enough for me 
to know,” said Giacomo, taking her hand and bending his eyes 
earnestly upon her, for she had never spoken to him before with 
such feeling, and he felt that now or never was the time to make 
an appeal to her heart ; but just then a noisy party of tourists 
entered the theatre, and the Corporal’s eloquence was checked 
in his throat. 

“I have to go away for a few days,” he said, presently, “to 
enquire into some robberies that have been committed in the 
neighbourhood of Rendazzo.” 

“Then perhaps we shall see you at the fair,” she replied. 
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“Father and Silvestro and I are going there the day after 
to-morrow. Oh! it will be such fun ; there will of course be a 
dance, and we have lots of friends there, so I expect I shall have 
no end of partners. You may ask me to dance, you know, if it 
will not be incompatible with the dignity of your uniform.” 

“T don’t think I shall be at the fair,” said the Corporal with a 
sigh, for her words somehow jarred on his feelings ; “my duty 
will take me up the mountain ; however, I must go now. Good- 
bye till I see you again.” 

“Good-bye!” she said simply, but the smile had faded from 
her eyes, and Giacomo’s heart smote him for his brusqueness. 

“T am glad you told me what you were thinking of,” he added 
gently, holding her hand for an instant. “I have often wondered 
what your thoughts were like when you were alone, and now I 
shall dwell on these same fancies you told me of in the long 
night patrols, and try to think as you do. Good-bye!” and 
he walked rapidly away. 


CHAPTER III. 


The fair at Rendazzo was a very gay scene; the space in 
which it was held was crowded with gaudily-painted mule-carts, 
many of them bright scarlet, their panels decorated with gilding, 
bits of looking-glass, and even small pictures representing inci- 
dents in the life of the patron saint of the owner, executed 
by some native artist who appeared to have an unwholesome 
taste for the horrible, as he generally chose frightful scenes of 
martyrdom for his subject. Under the chestnut-trees hard by 
lively groups of handsome, black-eyed, brown-haired girls, with 
bright-coloured shawls thrown coquettishly over their heads, were 
chatting gaily, eagerly awaiting the moment when business 
should give way to pleasure, and the young farmers of the 
neighbourhood, having disposed of their goods, would come to 
claim them for the dance, to the inspiriting strains of tambourines, 
castagnettes, and old Giovanni the blind fiddler’s violin. Their 
mothers meanwhile were busily occupied selling or cheapening, 
in voluble accents and with many gesticulations, eggs, poultry, 
and other produce in which they had especial interest, taking 
care to mix a good deal of gossip with their business transactions ; 
while here and there low-browed, black-whiskered, ruffianly-look- 
ing men, with heavy aquiline noses and sloping foreheads, silk 
sashes round their waists and loose coats thrown carelessly over 
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their shoulders, might be seen swaggering round the wine shops; 
whom the solitary traveller would have hardly cared to meet ~ 
a lonely road at dusk. 

Tommaso Ramaglia was fortunate in the disposal of his mule 
for the beautiful animal attracted the attention of the largest 
land-owner in the neighbourhood, who bought it for no less a 
sum than twenty-five napoleons in gold ; but, while the bargain 
was being completed and the glittering money counted into the 
willing palm of the old farmer, Filomena felt her attention 
irresistibly attracted by the piercing glance of a dark, sinister. 
visaged young man, clad entirely in black corduroy, who was 
regarding the transaction with marked attention. “ Father,” she 
whispered, clutching his arm, “do you see that man? I am sure 
he has the evil eye,” and instinctively she felt round her neck 
for a little charm of red coral that Giacomo had brought her 
from Naples, but which in a moment of maiden wilfulness she 
had left at home, thinking to tease him by not wearing it. 

“Nonsense, child,” answered her father reassuringly, for his 
heart was gladdened by the gold he had received ; yet he did not 
fail to cross himself, being, like most of his class, a firm believer 
in the baleful influence of the evil eye, and having, moreover, 
recognized in the youth whose gaze troubled his daughter, one 
Fillipo Strongoli, whom the gossips credited with belonging toa 
dreaded secret fraternity, called the Mafia. 

The object of Filomena’s uncomplimentary remark, however, 
now strolled unconcernedly away, and the young girl uttered a 
low sigh of relief as his glance was withdrawn, though she still 
trembled slightly. 

“Come, figliuola mia,” said the old man kindly, “they are 
going to begin the dance ; our business is over for the day, let 
us think of pleasure.” 

“Oh! father, don’t leave me!” she. said, clinging to him, “! 
am sure some misfortune will happen.” 

“Tut, tut, my little Filomena, what ails you?” he replied, “I 
am only going to take a glass of vino bianco with a friendjor two; 
but that your mind may be quite at rest, I will give you the 
price of the mule to take care of for me; you will then know 
that it can’t be spirited out of my pockets at moro”—a gambling 
game which has irresistible charms for a Sicilian when he has 
money in his pocket, or even a good shirt on his back. “ Here, 
Silvestro, look after your sister till I return.” 

Not long afterwards Filomena was gracefully bounding through 
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the figures of the Tarantella, to the delight of all beholders, and 
in the excitement of this fascinating dance she soon forgot all 
about her previous fright. Perhaps she was just a little dis- 
appointed at not seeing Giacomo, for, in spite of his disclaimer, 
she rather expected that he would have managed to put in an 
appearance, and had been secretly counting on the further havoc 
her new scarlet petticoat, blue shawl, and dainty satin shoes, 
would work on that susceptible trooper’s heart ; being, like most 
young creatures, endowed with a certain amount of cruelty born 
of mere light-hearted thoughtlessness and love of admiration. 

But the Corporal remained on the mountain with his men, and 
so escaped the trials she had in store for him, while the wayward 
village beauty found no lack of partners, in his absence, to 
engage her attention. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The purple shadows of the short southern twilight were creeping 
up the mountain-side when old Tommaso tore himself away 
from his gossiping friends, and summoned his children to leave 
the dance; but the evening was bright and balmy, and the 
young people trudged gaily along a cross-road that led by a 
short cut to Motta Camastra, chatting over the incidents of the 
day, and often waking the echoes of the quiet night with their 
laughter. Some heavy thunderclouds were piling themselves in 
the eastern sky, ominous of one of those sudden storms which 
sometimes break over the slopes of Mount Etna with almost 
tropical violence, but these they heeded little, nor did they 
remark how grave their father had become, until he abruptly 
joined in their conversation. 

“Gioia mia,” he said kindly, turning to his daughter, “hast 
thou never thought of marrying? It will be a sad day for me 
when I lose my little Filomena ; but Iam an old man now, and 
perhaps not long for this world, God alone knows! and I should 
not wish my cara bambina to be left alone when I am gone.” 

“QO father, dear, do not talk like that!” interrupted the girl ; 
“you know I want ever to leave you; I am sure I am quite 
happy as I am, and as for being alone, have I not you and 
Silvestro to take care of me?” and she looked at her brother, 
whose dark face flushed with pride as he thought how well he 
would love and guard his pretty sister. 

It was a manly and unselfish thought, and it was his last, for 
at that instant a gun was fired from behind a rock at the side of 
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the road, and the poor fellow fell on his face, shot through the 
heart. His father had scarcely time to realize what had 
happened, when two men, springing out into the moonlight, 
struck him on the breast with their stilettoes, and he too fel] 
to the ground mortally wounded, crying with his last breath to 
Filomena to escape; but she, poor child, stood rooted to the 
spot, gazing like one turned to stone on the ghastly tragedy 
which in one short minute had left her brotherless, and an 
orphan. 

While she did so, one of the murderers bent forward to rifle 
his victim, and, the light falling full on his features, she recognized 
the man by whose evil glance she had been so strangely troubled 
at the fair. 

Then an agony of terror seized her, and, with a low, wailing 
cry, she fled from the place, tearing blindly across fields and 
fences, regardless of torn dress and bleeding feet, leaping the 
stone walls and ditches like a hunted fawn, without once looking 
behind, till at last, panting, sobbing, and utterly exhausted, she 
sank down in a lonely vineyard and lost consciousness. 

When she came to herself again, large raindrops were 
splashing heavily on her upturned face, the thunder was rolling 
and echoing among the rocks and caverns of the mountain, and 
the moon had gone down, leaving a pall of inky darkness around 
her, save when the vivid flashes of lightning every now and then 
lit up the wild scene with lurid brilliancy ; throwing for an instant 
into bold relief the rugged outlines of a ruined Norman castle, 
perched on a precipitous crag above, and gleaming fitfully on 
the foaming waters of a swollen torrent which she could hear 
sullenly roaring through the dark abyss below. 

Slowly straightening her stiffened limbs, the young girl rose 
and peered anxiously about her, at a loss where to seek help in 
her forlorn and desolate condition, for in the mad terror of her 
flight she had taken no heed of the direction in which she had 
escaped. By groping about with her hands, she discovered 
indeed that she was now in a vineyard, but it appeared to be 
only a narrow patch of cultivated land perched high on a 
mountain spur, and she could see no sign of a habitation ; at 
last, however, as her eyes became more accustomed to the intense 
darkness that followed the electric flashes, she thought she 
perceived at some distance a faint thread of light, which, as she 
stumbled towards it, proved to come from beneath the door of a 
low, square, stone-built cottage, little larger than an English 
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cowshed. This gave her fresh hope, and summoning all her 
strength, she gave a feeble knock. 

“ Qui 2?” responded a shrill female voice from within. 

“ A poor miserable girl who has lost her way.” 

“Then you must find it again, we want no beggars here,” 
replied the voice harshly, and Filomena heard the bolt shot in 
the door. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake don’t shut me out,” she cried imploringly, 
“or I shall die! Only let me sit by your fire till daylight, and I 
will go away ; the saints will reward you for your kindness.” 

“ Basta, andatevi—enough, go!” said the voice sharply. 

“But I am no beggar,I have money, I can pay you well,” pleaded 
the girl, who now heard the bolt slowly drawn, while an old woman, 
opening the door a few inches, peered out into the darkness. 

“ Are you alone ?” she enquired suspiciously. 

“ Alas! yes,” said poor Filomena, her eyes filling with tears, as 
she stepped into the ruddy gleam of light, which sparkled brightly 
on her gold crucifix and earrings. 

The woman drew her in and secured the door again, saying 
kindly, “ Sit down, my child, and warm yourself. A poor old 
cripple like me has to be careful how she admits strangers in 
such a lonely place, there are so many bad people about. But 
how wet you are, child!”—and she ran her hands not ungently 
through the girl’s dripping hair, which hung in rich tangled 
masses over her shoulders, reaching to her knees. “What can 
have brought you out on the mountain at this time of night?” 
she continued, seeing how her guest shivered ; “but wait till I 
rake the fire together, and then you shall tell me all about it.” 

It was not long before Filomena, with many sighs and tears, 
had related her sad story, to which the old woman listened with 
great attention, soothing and petting her the while with a kind- 
ness that soon effaced from the young girl’s mind the memory 
of her previous harsh manner. 

“And so,” she said, when the tale was finished, “you lost all 
the money ?” 

“No,” replied Filomena, “I never thought of that before. I 
have it still, father gave it me to keep. O that they had taken 
it all, and spared my poor father and brother !” 

“What!” exclaimed her hostess, with unwonted energy, “you 
have the money? You, wandering all alone on a night like 
this? Give it to me, my dear—I am sure you must hate the 
sight of it—and I will keep it safe for you till the morning. Ave 
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Maria! only to think of a child like you carrying such a lot of 
money! Why your life would not be safe if the people about 
here knew of it! How fortunate that you came to this house and 
met no one! Nobody saw you come here, my child, did they?” 

“Nobody,” said Filomena, handing her the bag of gold. “Ido 
not even know if the men followed me, for I was so frightened 
that I never looked back.” 

“Well, well, foverina, you must be tired to death. I will take 
care of your money, and you shall have my own little bed in the 
loft above, where no one will disturb you, and you will be quite 
secure.” Saying which, the old dame led the way up a rickety 
stair at one corner of the room into a long low chamber lighted 
by a small oval loophole pierced in the thick stone wall, and 
pointing to a truckle-bed which, together with a couple of 
worm-eaten chairs and a curiously carved chest, formed its sole 
furniture, bid her “ Buona notte, e felice riposo.” 


CHAPTER V. 


When she found herself alone, Filomena sank on her knees and 
prayed fervently ; then she threw herself on the bed, dressed as 
she was, and, murmuring that she could not sleep, fell into one 
of the heavy slumbers which beneficent Nature so often sends 
to repair the damage wrought by over-physical exertion. Her 
brain, however, remained painfully active, and she was visited 
by the most horrible nightmares, in which she seemed ever 
vainly striving to escape some shadowy danger, which, as soon as 
she eluded it in one shape, changed its form and menaced her 
in another still more terrible. 

How long she remained in this phantom-haunted condition 
she never knew, but at last she distinctly heard her dead father’s 
voice saying in her ear: “AWAKE, CHILD, AWAKE!” and 
the strain on her nerves became so great that she awoke | 
suddenly, with her heart beating violently, and the cold dew of 
terror on her forehead. As she sat up in bed trying to collect 
her scattered senses, she was startled by a sharp rap at the door 
of the cottage; this roused her thoroughly, and she listened 
intently. Apparently her hostess had also been asleep, for the 
knock was repeated impatiently, and she could hear the old 
woman yawning and muttering to herself as she shuffled across 
the room and unfastened the bolt, then she clearly distinguished 
the heavy footsteps of two men entering the room below. 
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“What! sleeping, mother?” said a gruff voice, the hoarse tone 
of which had not been improved by the night air. 

“You are late, my boys,” responded the old crone ; “ what luck 
have you had ?” 

“Bad enough, mother, bad enough,” replied the man with an 
oath. “We did for old Tommaso Ramaglia and his son, thinking 
to get the price of a mule they had sold ; and after all our pains, 
it turned out that they had not the money with them.” 

It would be impossible to describe the wretched girl’s feelings 
at this announcement. 

“Ha! ha! my poor boys, so you got nothing,” chuckled the 
mother. “But was it really necessary to use the knife?” 

“Why, Silvestro was an active fellow,” answered the man 
sulkily ; “he was the most daring hand at harpooning the sword- 
fish last season, and had not Pietro here put a bullet into him 
first, he might have given us trouble. I have heard too that old 
Tommaso knew how to handle a stiletto when he was young. 
They say that before he was married he fought with Carlo 
Lopiccoli, tied knee to knee, and gave him that ugly gash on his 
cheek which he had for twenty years. But I don’t see why you 
should laugh,” he added roughly ; “we shall have the Carabineers 
prying about and asking questions, and nothing gained after all.” 

“Never mind, better luck next time,” said the woman ; then 
she enquired anxiously—“ I hope you were careful that no one 
saw you?” 

“Yes, that is what has kept us so late. We thought it best to 
return to the fair, so as to make people believe we were there all 
the time. But I am wet to the skin; where is the wine ?” 

“Ah! the wine, always the wine ; you are just like your father,” 
grumbled the old woman. And then Filomena heard the chink 
of glasses, 

Presently the conversation was continued— 

“What would you say to your old mother when she tells you 
that she has got the money which you have been seeking,‘ here 
safe in her pocket ?” 

“You?” 

“Yes. Did it never strike you that the girl had it ?” 

“The girl who ran away? We thought of stopping her and 
serving her like the others; but women have such a knack of 
Screaming that we feared she might be heard, and so we let 
her go.” 

“Well, she had it, and here it is.” 
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“ Bravo! mother, you are worth two of us ; but where is she?” 

“Hush! not so loud. Asleep in the loft upstairs.” 

A footstep approached Filomena’s room, and the poor girl, 
crouching with her ear against the door, felt her heart beat so 
violently that she thought it must be audible through the thick 
oak panel. 

Presently a hand was placed on the lock, and she was about 
to cry out, when the bolt was gently shot on the outside, and the 
footsteps retreated. 

There was a pause. 

At last the man’s voice said, “What are you going to do 
with her? You will have to give her back the money in the 
morning or she will send the police here.” 

“She must die,” replied the woman. 

There was another pause, for, hardened as they were, the 
ruffans felt for a moment staggered at her cold-blooded 
suggestion. 

Again the woman spoke. 

“TI tell you she must die, or we are ruined!” she said 
vehemently. “Her description of you was most accurate, 
Why should you hesitate? She is sound asleep by this time; 
it will soon be over.” 

“Well, but if so, what are we to do with the body ?” enquired 
the man. “They say that if a corpse has not Christian burial it 
will never stay underground, and we cannot take her far from 
the cottage, for the Carabineers will soon be about.” 

“Bah! you are unimaginative to-night,” replied the crone, 
with a horrible laugh. “Is there not the big oven? I have seen 
it red-hot before this. Put her into it—a few black ashes will 
tell no tales. Now get the fire ready ; and mind that your knife 
is sharp, and that you make no noise when you go upstairs.” 

“God help me!” murmured the girl, kneeling behind the 
door. Then the instinct of self-preservation, ever strong in the 
human breast, came to her aid, and she looked round the room 
in search of a means of escape. 

The only“outlet besides the door was the unglazed loophole 
before mentioned ; but this was so small that it seemed impos 
sible she could-force herself through it. 

Then she thought of dragging the great chest behind the door 
and barricading herself in; but that would make a noise, and 
would probably bring her father’s murderers rushing upstaifs 
before she had effected her object, or, even if she did succeed, 
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what chance had she, in that lonely cottage, of obtaining help 
before they could break their way in? So she returned to the 
loophole, and gazed wistfully at the stars, which, now the sky 
had cleared, looked down pityingly into her dark prison from 
the free and boundless heaven above. 

At this moment she heard the men chopping up logs of wood 
below, and a still more dreadful sound, as if a knife was being 
ground against a stone. 

In sheer desperation the poor girl tried to wedge her head 
and shoulders into the narrow opening, and with great difficulty 
got the upper part of her body partly through ; but she found it 
was too small to admit her hips, and presently she sank down 
again, exhausted with her fruitless struggles, which were none 
the less severe that they had to be conducted in complete 
silence. 

She now heard the crackling of the newly-lighted fire, and a 
fragrant smell of wood-smoke stole through the chinks of the 
door. It was to be her funeral pyre! How long would it be 
before the murderer would stealthily creep upstairs, knife in 
hand, to despatch his victim ? 

At this thought a sudden inspiration struck her. Perhaps if 
she took off some of her clothes she would be able to squeeze 
through the window. It was her last hope, and in a few 
minutes she had noiselessly divested herself of the gold-laced 
satin bodice and smart crimson petticoat, in which she had taken 
so much pride at the fair. 

For a moment she stood in the pale starlight, draped only in 
her long white smock, looking so fragile and shadowy, that she 
might well have passed for some fair spirit of the night, about to 
take flight from that gloomy house. Then, narrowing her 
graceful shoulders as much as she could, she resolutely forced 
herself into the tiny aperture. 

This time she got her head and arms fairly through, and 
found herself looking down on a little garden at the back of the 
cottage. The loophole from which she hung was quite twelve 
feet from the ground, but she cared little for the danger of the 
fall, and was making a final effort to extricate herself, when she 
discovered with horror that her limbs had become firmly jammed 
in the thick masonry of the wall, and that she could neither 
move forwards nor backwards. The full terror of the position 
now burst upon her mind, and for nearly ten minutes she 
remained utterly paralysed by despair. All her past life rose 
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before her in the short space of time ; incidents of her earliest 
childhood that had long been forgotten ; petulant words that she 
had wished unspoken ; and then her thoughts turned to her lover, 
Giacomo, and the way she had teased him. Oh, if she only had 
the help of his strong arm now! But she would never see him 
again to tell him how sorry she was to have given him pain, and 
her tears fell fast. 

The sound of voices presently reached her from a new 
direction. There was evidently a window some feet below the 
loophole a little to the right, and through it came the old 
woman’s harsh tones, clearly audible in the still night air. 

“The oven is getting hot, my son; had you not better do 
your work quickly ?” 

What the answer was she did not hear, for, maddened by the 
extremity of her peril, she made another frantic effort to release 
herself. Her bones seemed to crack as she forced her body 
forwards by pressing her elbows against the rough stone, and 
the next moment, bruised and bleeding, she fell heavily on the 
soft mould below. 

“Hist ! what is that ?” said the woman’s voice, and the door 
of the cottage opened, while the girl, with a face as white as her 
smock, shrank close against the wall. 

“T can see nothing,” replied one of the men, closing the door 
again, “It must have been the goats knocking their horns 
against the vine-staves.” 

Then Filomena fled into the night. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The howling of the wind and the distant murmur of the 
troubled waters in the gulf almost drowned the steady tramp, 
tramp, of Corporal Giacomo and his men, as they splashed 
their way homewards along the sodden country road, after a 
fatiguing day on the mountain. They kept their heads bent 
down, the better to encounter the fierce blast blowing in their 
teeth, and it was not without some feelings of superstitious 
awe that their leader, on chancing to look up, beheld the 
figure of a girl in white, with bare arms and long streaming 
hair, suddenly emerge from the dark shadow of a rock and fiit 
noiselessly across the path before him. 

However, it is the duty of a soldier to challenge even a ghost, 
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and the Corporal’s “ Halt! who goes there?” rang out prompt 
and clear. 

The mysterious figure paused, gazed at him for a moment 
with wild eyes, and tottered as if about to fall—when, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise, Giacomo sprang forward and Filomena 
lay panting in his arms. 

If the gallant Corporal, in that trying situation, forgot all his 
previous diffidence and called her his sweet dove, his own darling 
angel, and a hundred other endearing epithets, the eloquence of 
which would have satisfied even Maestro Simone Papillardo, ali 
I can say is that he seemed to have hit on a very effective means 
of soothing her terror. For, as she lay secure in that firm 
embrace, and drank in gratefully the first words of love and 
tenderness that had been addressed to her since her sore trial, 
she looked shyly, but with a growing confidence, up into the 
honest eyes that beamed so fondly down on her, and I verily 
believe then and there registered a mental vow never again to 
forsake the protection of Giacomo’s strong arms. 

Perhaps it was at this moment that all the old wilful petulance 
passed away from her spirit, leaving her a humbly thankful, 
loving, and devoted woman. 

Indeed, the two were so engrossed with their own thoughts, 
that it was some time before the Corporal remembered to ask 
her how she came there ; but, when at last she had told her story, 
his face grew stern as on the day of battle, and it was in a very 
different tone to that in which he had just been speaking that 
he ordered his men to turn about and follow him to the cottage. 

Poor Filomena! she felt dreadfully frightened at the idea 
of returning ; but when Giacomo pressed her hand reassuringly, 
and said simply that it was his duty, and she must help to show 
him the way, she acquiesced meekly, and lay wrapped in his 
heavy cloak on the rude litter that his men had made of their 
crossed rifles, gazing every now and then with a strange 
wondering awe in her great eyes at her lover’s stalwart figure 
striding beside her. 

At last the cottage was reached, and Giacomo, leaving 
Filomena in a sheltered place under charge of his men, knocked 
at the door. 

After some delay, one of the brothers Strongoli enquired 
gruffly who was there. 

“One of the King’s Carabineers who wants shelter and a 
little food,” answered the Corporal. 
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before her in the short space of time ; incidents of her earliest 
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their way homewards along the sodden country road, after a 
fatiguing day on the mountain. They kept their heads bent 
down, the better to encounter the fierce blast blowing in their 
teeth, and it was not without some feelings of superstitious 
awe that their leader, on chancing to look up, beheld the 
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hair, suddenly emerge from the dark shadow of a rock and fit 
noiselessly across the path before him. 
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and the Corporal’s “ Halt! who goes there?” rang out prompt 
and clear. 

The mysterious figure paused, gazed at him for a moment 
with wild eyes, and tottered as if about to fall—when, uttering an 
exclamation of surprise, Giacomo sprang forward and Filomena 
lay panting in his arms. 

If the gallant Corporal, in that trying situation, forgot all his 
previous diffidence and called her his sweet dove, his own darling 
angel, and a hundred other endearing epithets, the eloquence of 
which would have satisfied even Maestro Simone Papillardo, all 
I can say is that he seemed to have hit on a very effective means 
of soothing her terror. For, as she lay secure in that firm 
embrace, and drank in gratefully the first words of love and 
tenderness that had been addressed to her since her sore trial, 
she looked shyly, but with a growing confidence, up into the 
honest eyes that beamed so fondly down on her, and I verily 
believe then and there registered a mental vow never again to 
forsake the protection of Giacomo’s strong arms. 

Perhaps it was at this moment that all the old wilful petulance 
passed away from her spirit, leaving her a humbly thankful, 
loving, and devoted woman. 

Indeed, the two were so engrossed with their own thoughts, 
that it was some time before the Corporal remembered to ask 
her how she came there ; but, when at last she had told her story, 
his face grew stern as on the day of battle, and it was in a very 
different tone to that in which he had just been speaking that 
he ordered his men to turn about and follow him to the cottage. 

Poor Filomena! she felt dreadfully frightened at the idea 
of returning ; but when Giacomo pressed her hand reassuringly, 
and said simply that it was his duty, and she must help to show 
him the way, she acquiesced meekly, and lay wrapped in his 
heavy cloak on the rude litter that his men had made of their 
crossed rifles, gazing every now and then with a strange 
wondering awe in her great eyes at her lover’s stalwart figure 
striding beside her. 

At last the cottage was reached, and Giacomo, leaving 
Filomena in a sheltered place under charge of his men, knocked 
at the door. 

After some delay, one of the brothers Strongoli enquired 
gruffly who was there. 

“One of the King’s Carabineers who wants shelter and a 
little food,” answered the Corporal. 
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“We are very poor, and have nothing to give you.” 

“Well, but you can let me warm myself at your fire—zhat will 
cost you nothing.” 

“My mother has gone to bed ; I tell you you can’t come in,” 
replied the voice. 

“Nonsense, man, she sleeps upstairs ; open the door, I say.” 
And the soldier accompanied his words with a kick that made 
the panels rattle again. 

“ Piano, piano! it shall be opened in a minute,” cried the old 
woman querulously ; “but it is a shame that you should drag 
honest people out of their beds at this time of night.” 

“You don’t seem any of you to have seen much of your 
beds,” retorted the Corporal, eyeing them sharply as he entered, 
“ However, here are twenty soldi; give me some wine and some 
bread ;” and he seated himself composedly near the oven, 
regardless of the scowls of the two men, who remained eyeing 
him sullenly as if undecided what to do. 

“Well, wine you can have,” grumbled the old woman, pointing 
to a flask on the table, “but bread we have none ;” for she was 
anxious to propitiate him, and yet to get him out of the house 
as soon as possible. 

“Why, mother, I thought you were baking? see, your oven is 
nearly red-hot. What, nothing in it!” he exclaimed, opening the 
iron door with the point of his sabre. 

The old woman turned pale, but one of the men quickly 
replied, 

“Oh! our mother always heats the oven over-night ; we are 
letting it cool now for fear of burning the bread.” 

“Ho! you are afraid of burning the bread, are you?” enquired 
the Corporal, with a growing sternness in his tones. “Perhaps 
you will let me see the sort of bread you intended to bake? 
Ha! no answer! Then / will show you,” and he tapped the 
window sharply, at which signal the door was thrown open and 
Filomena entered, pale as a ghost. 

“There, villains! is not that delicate girl the fine dough you 
were preparing to bake with inhuman cruelty? But I need not 
ask, your faces convict you without words,” he continued, looking 
with flashing eyes on the guilty trio, who stood cowering before 
him in speechless terror at the unexpected appearance of their 
victim, whom they imagined still a prisoner, and the grim array 
of tall Carabineers filling the doorway, rifle in hand. 

My story is ended. Before the sun rose high in the heavens 
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that day, the Strongoli family were all safely lodged in the gaol 
of Messina. 

Corporal Giacomo soon afterwards obtained his promotion for 
the part he had taken in their arrest. The old woman was 
condemned to a long term of imprisonment, and her two sons 
were executed for the murder of Tommaso and Silvestro 
Ramaglia. 

Pretty Filomena, they say, has never quite recovered the 
effects of that terrible night, but, if her manner is somewhat 
more grave than before, she is very happy in the love of a certain 
tall Sergeant of Carabineers, who has devoted himself to her 
protection for the future. 





The Herts and Crafts. 


THE movement which is focussed by the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society in their show at the New Gallery, now in its 
second year, is only a part of a movement of revival in the arts 
and crafts of design and decoration which has been gathering 
weight and impetus for a considerable time past. It has been 
making itself felt for some years in various ways, and notably by 
a tendency to cohesion and unity among artists and craftsmen, 
taking the form of societies and guilds for demonstrations and 
discussions in our various arts and handicrafts. The effect 
has been to spread a knowledge of these arts among artists, to 
bring them into closer communion and unity, and break down 
the artificial and pedantic distinctions which have heretofore 
isolated artists and craftsmen in different branches of work. The 
movement indeed may be traced back by threads of connection 
with the Prz-Raphaelite movement in painting, and the revival 
of good traditions of design and workmanship in domestic and 
ecclesiastical decoration, which has sprung from the vigorous shoot 
planted by Mr. William Morris and his co-operating associates. 
This revival may be said to have turned the current of taste, 
arising as it did from the ruins and degradation of applied 
design in which the arts were left about the middle of the 
century, and later, under the influence of Second Empire taste. 
Nor, as an important factor in our newer Renascence, can we 
leave out of account the quiet educational value of the marvel- 
lous collections at South Kensington Museum, the effects of 
which can hardly be properly or fully estimated, though they 
are none the less real. 

The immediate origin of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society must be sought, however, in the secret history of the 
agitation against Royal Academy exclusiveness and narrow- 
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ness which attracted so much attention in the summer and 
autumn of 1886. The campaign was opened by a manifesto— 
a letter written by Mr. George Clausen, and signed by him, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and the present writer, which appeared in 
the Zzmes and the principal morning papers of August 7th in 
that year. It was called forth by the news of the rejection by 
the Royal Academy of a proposal by its President, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, to reduce the number of works sent in by members of 
the Society to its Exhibition, and it was pointed out that in so 
doing the Academy had once more asserted its position as a 
private society, and that the Academy really stood on the same 
footing as regards outside artists as the Royal Institute and the 
Royal Society of British Artists—the difference being that these 
bodies are not asked to reform themselves, not being considered 
national, as the Academy was popularly supposed to be. The 
letter further declared that the true remedy for an unsatisfactory 
state of things lay not in trying to force small reforms on the 
Academy, but in the establishment of a really national Ex- 
hibition of the Arts which should be conducted on the broadest 
and fairest lines, “in which no artists should have rights of place, 
and all works should be chosen by a jury elected by and from 
all artists in the kingdom.” 

This letter attracted a great deal of attention, and the papers 
were filled with discussions and correspondence on the subject, 
which grew fast and furious, and nearly every one interested in 
Academic reform came forward with their recommendations, or 
defence of the Society—including at least one R.A., Mr. Holman 
Hunt, Mr. Harry Quilter, “Outsider” of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Mr. Madox Brown, and all sorts and conditions of artists. Quite 
an Iliad was contributed to the papers on the subject. Nor did 
the matter end with the smoke of the burning weeds of the dead 
season and its waste-paper basket. At the back of Mr. Clausen 
lay in ambush an ardent band of young painters, mostly with 
strong leanings to modern French tendencies in painting, many of 
them fresh from a Parisian training imbued with Parisian ideas. 
These, mostly residing in Chelsea, were sometimes known as 
“the Chelsea Conspirators.” Crowded meetings were held in 
various studios in that region during the autumn, and resolutions 
were passed in the spirit of our manifesto, and a letter was 
agreed to inviting certain artists to join a provisional committee 
representing Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and the Arts of 
Design, to act on the basis of and in the spirit of the new 
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demands, each signatory to send in a list of artists he desired 
to see on such committee. This letter was signed by 399 
artists, and the result of their vote was to elect a provisional 
committee representing Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, and the 
Arts of Design ; twenty names in each section. Notification was 
then sent to each of these elected artists in each section, and 
in the case of those declining to serve, their places were to be 
filled by the names of those next in order of voting. 

However, after a succession of meetings it became evident that 
the majority of the reformers, chiefly painters led by the Anglo- 
French school (identified with the members of the new English 
Art Club) were not in favour of attempting to organize a new 
exhibition on the broader lines of the manifesto, and finally 
declared on a crucial division for merely petitioning the 
Academy to adopt the one principle of the artistic suffrage. At 
this juncture a certain number of us (six) of the Arts of Design 
section seceded, as we were anxious to move forward and to try 
and obtain recognition for these arts, on an equality with the 
pictorial arts and sculpture ; and since it seemed, as we were 
only a section, not possible to attempt to carry out the whole 
programme of a National Exhibition of Art which should illus- 
trate under one roof the whole range of activity in the arts, we 
determined to form ourselves into a society with the definite 
purpose of organizing an exhibition, however small, which 
should represent the decorative arts—the arts in relation and 
combination. 

Accordingly a meeting was held of the secessionists, at, I 
think, Mr. Hungerford Pollen’s studio in the first instance, 
whereat a circular was drafted under the heading “The 
Combined Arts,” explaining our principles and objects, the 
chief of which were: (1) “To take measures for an exhibition in 
each year of the associated Decorative Arts.” (2) “To showas 
far as possible the artistic and inventive powers of the designers 
and makers of the various works that may be exhibited, and to 
illustrate the relation of the arts in application to different 
materials and uses, which is not attempted in any existing 
exhibition.” (3) That “all works will be exhibited under the 
name of the designer and responsible executant.” The signa- 
tories were Henry Longden, J. H. Pollen, Lewis F. Day, 
Mervyn Macartney, Heywood Sumner, W. A. S. Benson 
(Sec. pro tem.), and myself. Others joined in response to out 
appeal, and a guarantee fund was raised, among ourselves at 
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first, but afterwards largely increased by names of friends and 
supporters outside. A circular was issued explaining our aims ; 
much anxious deliberation and discussion was held as to the 
most suitable place for our proposed exhibition. In the meantime 
the New Gallery had established itself, and had had a successful 
first season, and it was finally decided to open negociations with 
the directors with a view to acquiring the use of the Gallery for 
our first exhibition in the autumn of 1888. Preliminaries were 
eventually arranged, and the Society having added to its 
members, and christened itself “ The Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society,” with Mr. Ernest Radford as its secretary, entered inte 
its tenancy of the New Gallery on the 17th of September, 1888. 
In response to our invitations applications for space had been 
sent in, and members of the Society had promised large 
contributions. As a first venture, indeed, it was found necessary 
to rely largely on such strong supporters as Messrs. William 
Morris, E. Burne-Jones, William de Morgan, and others. It has 
been found necessary to attract attention to the works of the 
comparatively little known or the unknown, by the works of the 
well known. This necessity will of course have a tendency to 
lessen as the Society and its exhibition grows older, and it is 
found that it attracts sufficiently strong support in interesting 
work from its main body or from the outside. At the same time 
the Society is growing, and has added considerably to the number 
of its members since last year (as the list in the present catalogue 
shows), and now includes, it might be said, most of the best- 
known decorative artists. It will of course be naturally anxious 
to enrol all the good designers and craftsmen as they arise. 
There are, however, no privileges of membership. Executive 
committees are appointed by the Society to carry out its work, 
and it is intended by a system of annual retirement of members 
of the executive to secure a fair representation of the constituents 
of the Society, and a constant infusion of new blood in its 
direction. So that there is a reasonable probability of the 
Society—if it is found desirable to continue its exhibition yearly 
—continuing to represent the Arts and Crafts of design, with all 
the new growths and developments that arise in the course of 
time. 

Considerable difficulties were experienced in organizing its 
first exhibition, apart from the much greater practical difficulties 
of selection and placing a miscellaneous collection of work as 
compared with the arrangement of an ordinary picture show. 


q 
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Employers and manufacturers outside the Society were re. 
luctant to disclose the names of their workmen in some cases, 
Many of the principal decorative firms did not submit anything 
for exhibition. Our chief support has not come from the well- 
known and large firms, and only a few exhibited, such as 
Mintons, Limited, Messrs. Maw and Company, Limited, and 
“Messrs. Doulton and Company ; but rather from individual artists 
and schools, and co-operative guilds of handicraft, which of late 
years have grown so numerous throughout the country. One 
can, of course, understand the commercial reasons for not 
individualizing the credit of a work ; from the point of view of 
a trading firm it is apparently more immediately advantageous 
to keep the credit to the firm. At the same time if the 
production of works of art be our object rather than profit- 
making and increase of trade merely, we must recognize the 
necessity of the personal element—of personal responsibility in 
the designer and craftsman—of individual freedom and in- 
dividual thought and feeling, as essential conditions in the 
production of interesting work. 

It is one of the aims of our Society to insist upon this. 

Another of our objects is to assert the claims of decorative 
art—to maintain the importance of design, and all the 
handicrafts dependent upon and connected with design. Now 
in our century the idea of art has become almost exclusively 
associated in the popular mind with picture-painting. The arts 
have been sharply divided and classified as “Fine” and 
“Decorative Art.” Their essential connection and unity has 
been broken up in these prosperous years of industrial and 
commercial progress and mechanical and scientific invention, 
which has brought such enormous accessions of private riches. 
We have begun to find out that neither the end of life nor of 
decorative art lies in gilt mouldings, padded arm-chairs, or big 
looking-glasses ; that in the absence of an ideal of life there is 
no ideal in art, and a superfluity of riches only breeds tasteless 
luxury and ennui, and enervates one part of society while it 
degrades the other. We desire to restore the arts in their true 
relation and essential unity ; to give Art free scope as the true 
refiner and civilizer among all. We desire to insist on the value 
of a practice in some handicraft, not only for the sake of its 
wholesome counter-action to brain work, and for its useful, 
practical, and educational side as a training for eye and hand, 
but also for its moral and social bearing, as creating a bond of 
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sympathy among different kinds of workers, and enabling us to 
realize by actual struggle and contact with perhaps stubborn 
and difficult material, the necessary conditions, as well as the 
dignity of labour. 

We desire to show, too, that good art is not dependent upon 
costly material, and while it may be associated with , every 
degree of splendour and cost, it may, in some of the forms of its 
highest expression, involve (as to material) no more cost than 
that of ink and paper, plaster, wood, or copper. 

Another point is the importance of beauty as part of the 
daily surrounding and accessory of our lives, not only for its 
own pleasure and refining influence, but the importance of its 
bearing as fostering aptitude for art among the community. I 
do not mean or expect that every one should be an artist, but 
every one might know the difference between the false and the 
true, and recognize a thing of beauty when they saw it, and not 
hug to themselves the barbarities and misapplications which so 
often do duty for art. 

It is, of course, only by careful cultivation and conscious 
selection that we can in any degree compensate now for the 
loss of a just, primitive, and spontaneous feeling for art, which 
probably can only exist with a comparatively simple mode of 
life. Modern life, in towns at least, has been growing more and 
more complex, and, at the same time, more mechanical. We 
are, consciously or unconsciously, part of a huge system mainly 
organized for the expedition and increase of business, and every 
consideration is in danger of being made secondary to con- 
venience and profit-making. There is in spite of it, however, a 
very perceptible and growing feeling that, after all, it is a somewhat 
aimless proceeding to consume our life’s energies in a struggle 
for existence, or wealth, which has no ultimate object. 





“The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 


A desire for a more humane and sympathetic life is abroad, 
and art, as the outgrowth and efflorescence of life, is sure to 
reflect it. 

The Society, with the aim of still further emphasizing such 
views as these, as well as to expound the more purely technical 
aspect, organized, through Mr. Cobden Sanderson, a series of 
Lectures on various Arts and Crafts, which were given by 
members of the Society in the North Gallery, in the evenings, 
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during the time the exhibition was open. It is intended, under 
the same energetic secretary, to give another series this year, 
also during the exhibition. The Syllabus is already issued, ang 
the list includes the names of Mr. William Morris (on Dyeing as 
an Art), Mr. Henry Holiday (on Stained Glass), Mr. Cobden 
Sanderson (on the Decoration of Bound Books), Mr. Lewis Day 
{on Ornament), and the writer of this article (on Design and 
Expression). To quote the Syllabus: “The object of the 
Lectures is twofold :—(1) To set out the aims of the Society, and 
(2) by demonstration and otherwise, to direct attention to the 
processes employed in the Arts and Crafts, and so to lay the 
foundation for a just appreciation of their importance as 
methods of expression in design.” 

Despite all difficulties, our first exhibition proved a decisive 
success, and, after paying all expenses, which were necessarily 
very heavy, and after dividing profits with the New Gallery 
Company, we had a balance left of some £60 or £70 to carry 
on our work, and this of course requires the services of a paid 
secretary as well as the use of an office. 

The Society is not organized to make a profit out of its 
exhibitions. The guarantee fund was raised to protect it against 
the possibility of actual loss. No commission is taken on 
sales, and purchaser and exhibition are placed in communication. 
Members of committee and the lecturers give their services. It 
is therefore in no sense a commercial speculation, The Society 
is only desirous of paying its way and carrying on its proper 
work. The reception accorded to our present exhibition in no 
way falls behind the first, to judge by the measure of public 
interest and support it has secured so far. On the contrary, the 
attendances have been considerably larger than those of last 
year. 

As an indication of the position the exhibition has already 
won, it may be mentioned that the Society of Arts has this year 
awarded its Art-workmen’s prizes in money and medals to objects 
in the exhibition. 

As an indication of its variety and degrees and the extent of 
its range, it shows such various work as may be covered by the 
mention of the blacksmith’s boy at a village class up to a cartoon 
by Mr. Burne-Jones. The official list of its classes is as follows: 
“ Designs and Cartoons for Decoration of all kinds ; Decorative 
Painting ; Tapestry ; Needlework ; Woven and printed patterned 
Fabrics ; Lace ; Painted Glass ; Pottery ; Table Glass ; Wrought 
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Iron; Brass and Copper Repoussé ; Gold and Silversmith’s work 
and chasing ; Wood-carving ; Cabinet-work ; Inlaid and Carved 
and Painted Furniture; Decorative Sculpture and Modelled 
Work; Relievos, Plaster and Gesso work; Book Decoration ; 
Printers’ Ornaments ; Illuminations and Decorative MSS.; Wood 
and Metal Engraving; Bookbinding and Cloth-cases; Wall- 
papers; Stencilling; Leather work—Stamped, Tooled, Cuir 
bouilli, &c.” 

On all sides, therefore, we are encouraged to go on, and 
though doubtless our future course and constitution as a Society 
has to be determined, the idea of the exhibition itself is capable 
of almost endless variety and development. 

The experiment was tried last year of opening the exhibition 
on certain evenings at a charge of 6d. This was done with the 
intention of making it available to that part of the public 
engaged during the daytime. It has been discovered, however, 
that workers who usually live out in the suburbs are, as a rule, 
too tired to start back again to town to an exhibition after their 
day’s work, and it is not to be wondered at. I should be very 
glad if it is found practicable to make it more accessible to 
workers of all kinds. The exhibition was opened on two 
occasions under the auspices of the Sunday Society, with very 
large attendances as the result. There seems little doubt that 
with equal chances the masses would go to such an exhibition 
as eagerly as the classes. In this connection I may mention 
that Mr. John Burns told me he considered that a visit to the 
Galleries on the part of the East-end labourer would be more 
effective than all the speeches in the world. 

We may fairly assume, in view of all the signs of public 
interest, sympathy and support, that the exhibition is appreciated, 
and that our movement in the arts has taken root, or rather that 
it is but a new stem springing to life from roots already formed 
in a fruitful ground. 

WALTER CRANE. 
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Some Great Fires. 


DURING recent years some very marked improvements have 
been made in Fire-Engines and other Fire-extinguishing 
appliances; but these have been chiefly in connection with 
materials and workmanship. The scientific and mechanical 
knowledge concerning these machines has existed almost from 
the dawn of civilization, to the same extent as in our time, 
though owing to the advance of the mechanical arts, especially 
in working metals, the application of the principles is widely 
different now from what it was 2000 years ago. 

Up to the time of the Great Fire of London, 1666, and even 
later, the only fire-engines in use were syringes which were filled 
by dipping the end of the pipe into water and drawing the 
piston up, and emptied by pressing the end of the rod against 
the chest or front part of the man’s body, and pulling the 
cylinder of the syringe down. After this came “ Water Engines,” 
very much of the type mentioned in the works of Hero of 
Alexandria, and, like that, capable of being worked only from the 
top, but provided with a “ universal joint,” by means of which the 
water could be turned in any direction. Next came the invention 
of hose or flexible pipes, by means of which the water from the 
pumps could be conveyed into houses, or wherever else required, 
and thence projected on the burning materials. For this inven- 
tion we are indebted to a Dutchman, Jan Vander Heide, the 
Generaale Brandmeester der Stad Amsterdam, or Head Fire- 
master of the City of Amsterdam, who brought out in 1690 a 
most elaborate treatise on the subject, with illustrations and 
descriptions which certainly go to show that he thoroughly 
understood the proper mode of extinguishing fires, which is to 
enter the buildings, and, if possible, to remain in them. 

This work, which is very large and elaborate, was apparently 
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intended by Vander Heide to advertise his invention, and for no 
other purpose. It is probably the earliest example to be found 
of an illustrated advertisement, and a doubt may be expressed 
whether even the most advanced of modern advertisers have 
ever done anything of the kind so well or so thoroughly. It is 
curious and interesting that in all the letterpress under the 
engravings, which is both in Dutch and old French, the word 
doyaux is used to describe the flexible hose, showing that at that 
time he contemplated nothing except the entrails of animals as 
a material for the pipes. No doubt before long the outer skin 
of animals was substituted for the inner, and this has since run 
its course and been superseded in all large cities by a wholly 
artificial material, canvas, which is far stronger and lighter than 
leather. Much more can be done with the strong light rubber- 
lined canvas hose of to-day than was possible with the doyaux of 
1690; but no real fireman who carefully studies the drawings 
in this remarkable work, can for a moment hesitate to 
acknowledge that Vander Heide thoroughly understood the 
art of extinguishing fires, and that, if he was not a_suc- 
cessful Firemaster—a point on which no information is given— 
it must have been for want of proper appliances, and not 
for want of knowledge. Nothing more masterly has ever 
been produced than his pictures, which even in their ex- 
aggerations show that he was an enthusiastic and capable 
exponent of the speciality to which he had devoted himself. 

In the present day and for some time past great attention has 
been given to the prevention of fires, and to the means for 
extinguishing them when they do occur, and the result must be 
satisfactory to all who are interested in the subject. Formerly 
neither those who commanded nor those who served had any 
practical knowledge or aptitude for the work. They were 
selected for political or personal reasons—often on account of 
poverty, and occasionally, it may be imagined, in consequence of 
decrepitude ; at least, there is no other way in which the physical 
condition and attributes of some of the incumbents can be 
accounted for. It is impossible to deny that these appointments 
are sometimes given in the same way now; but certainly a 
difference has lately become apparent, and most governing 
bodies make efforts to obtain the services of skilled and capable 
men to take charge of their Fire Brigades. 

Within the space allotted to this essay it would not be 
Possible to give particulars concerning the Fire Brigades of 
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many countries, or even of many cities ; but a good general idea 
of the existing state of these forces may be obtained from a 
study of the largest Brigade in the United Kingdom, and the 
work it has to do. 

London comprises an area of 118 square miles, covered with 
more than 500,000 houses, containing a population of about four 
millions. It is the largest city in the world as regards three 
points especially. It has more merchandise deposited in it than 
any other city ; it has more inhabitants ; and it carries on more 
manufacturing. On this last point doubt is occasionally expressed, 
but evidence of a more or less satisfactory kind appears to show 
that there is more actual manufacturing done in London than 
in any two other cities of England combined, and this all goes 
in support of the statement already made. 

For the protection of this vast metropolis there is provided a 
force of 591 firemen of all ranks, 83 coachmen and pilots, 131 
horses, 150 fire-engines—of which 55 are worked by steam—155 
fire-escapes and other long ladders, and 33 miles of hose. The 
number of calls received during the year 1888 was 4228, of 
which some proved to be false alarms, some only alarms for 
chimneys, and the remainder, 1988, for actual fires. The number 
of persons endangered by fire during the year 1888 was 178, of 
whom 130 were saved, and 48 lost their lives. Of the 48 lost, 
28 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 20 were suffocated or burnt to death. The 
quantity of water used was just 9,000,000 gallons, or a little 
more that 40,000 tons; the number of runs made by the fire- 
engines was 32,384, and the total distance run was 61,629 miles, 
The cost of the Brigade for the same year was £122,000. 

A brief account of a few serious fires of recent date may 
perhaps be interesting. 

The great fire which devastated Chicago in October, 1871, 
was one of the most destructive ever known, and will form a 
memorable event in the history not only of America, but of the 
whole world. Chicago had up to that time been one of the most 
prosperous of cities, and its extremely rapid growth had become 
proverbial even in America, where rapid growths are almost 
universal ; men were still living who had seen its site when it 
was but a portion of a wet prairie, and on the occasion of the 
fire in question it had a population of no less than 299,227 
inhabitants. 

One of the most accurate and widely-circulated magazines of 
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America in an article written, as it announced, “while the 
embers were still glowing and the smoke ascending,” says that 
“this conflagration wiped out the most substantially-built and 
beautifully-adorned portion of the city—structures which in their 
solidity commanded the admiration of every beholder.” 

Waterworks on a gigantic scale were completed in 1867, and 
opened with a justifiable flourish of trumpets. The water was 
drawn through a tunnel from Lake Michigan at a point distant 
two miles from the shore, in order to avoid obstructions and 
impurities ; there was a tower 130 feet high, containing an iron 
cylinder 3 feet in diameter, through which the water was 
pumped by powerful machinery, and thence by its own pressure 
distributed through the mains at the rate of 114,000,000 gallons 
a day to the various parts of the city. The cost was two and a 
half millions of dollars, or about £500,000, and there was every 
reason to boast as the inhabitants did that,“Chicago had secured 
an ample supply of water, always pure, cool and sparkling.” 

There was a Building Act as strict as any in America, and as 
business increased, the old wooden structures were removed to 
the suburbs or less populous districts, and substantial buildings 
erected in their place. 

With all these advantages it might have been expected 
that Chicago would have been the model city of the 
world with regard to safety from fire; but it is now evident 
that there must have been some countervailing circumstances 
not’ recorded, probably a few of the old wooden structures 
remaining in the spaces between the new buildings to carry 
fire from one to the next, probably neglect on the part of 
the Building Authorities, possibly corruption on the part of 
municipal functionaries ; indeed the same high authority already 
quoted says, in plain words, “Chicago throughout her whole 
municipal history had been cursed by a Council and a Board of 
Public Works who, through ignorance or self-will, were utterly 
indifferent to the ordinary precautions against wide-spread 
conflagrations.” 

From these statements it would appear that the wonderfully 
sound and substantial buildings which existed were the work of 
individuals, and that the permission for inflammable buildings to 
occupy the intermediate spaces was the work of the Municipal 
Authorities. 

The fire was caused by a cow which was being milked kicking 
over a kerosene lamp, which then exploded, and, scattering the 
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burning oil, communicated flame to some hay and straw, and 
instantly set the whole barn ablaze. This was at 9.30 on the 
evening of Sunday the 8th of October; before midnight the 
conflagration had spread over a large area, and soon after reached 
the river, where it was hoped there would be anend. This hope, 
however, proved delusive; the shipping which had not been 
removed carried the flames across, setting fire to the south side 
in two places, and the two columns of fiery devastation rushed 
forward with irresistible force, or at least with force which was 
not successfully resisted. Ata later period these columns joined 
and the single column so formed again proceeded with over- 
whelming power until about 4 o’clock on the afternoon of 
Monday the oth, devastating everything which came within its 
reach. 

By this time, that is to say in less than 19 hours from the 
time of the cow kicking over the lamp, the fire had destroyed 
2124 acres, or nearly 3} square miles, containing 17,400 buildings, 
the homes of 98,500 persons. 

The value of property in the city on the day before the fire 
is estimated by the official actuaries at $620,000,000, or 
#124,000,000; the value of the property destroyed was 
$290,000,000, or £ 58,000,000 ; the loss by the fire was therefore 
nearly forty-seven per cent. of the whole of the property owned 
in Chicago. 

The great fire of Boston ranks second only to that of Chicago, 
and is full of lessons for those who desire to learn. 

This fire broke out on the 9th of November, 1872, on a calm 
and mild evening, and raged without control until the afternoon 
of the following day. It was first seen at 7.10 P.M.; the first 
alarm was given at 7.24 P.M. ; thesecond alarm at 7.29, and other 
alarms at 7.34, 7.45 and 8 P.M., the several latter calls being 
doubtless added in consequence of the serious nature of the 
case. 

The fire began near a corn elevator in the rear of a basement, 
and passed with great rapidity up the elevator to the higher 
stories. When first seen it had made great headway, and yet 
there was a disastrous and strange delay of fourteen minutes in 
giving the alarm. 

The rear of the building abutted on an unfrequented alley, 
and this may account to some extent for the fact that the fire 
was not discovered before it had attained large proportions ; but 
it is a remarkable circumstance that so little was done by the 
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neighbours or bystanders towards giving the alarm. Some of 
these at the enquiry testified that they were criticising the Fire 
Department, and wondering at their delay, while they themselves 
were all the time neglecting to take the only means for calling 
the firemen out. 

The rapid advance of the fire in the building first consumed 
was chiefly owing to this delay and to the faulty construction of 
the elevator, which, like most other elevators then in Boston, 
was sheathed with wood and not provided with self-closing 
hatchways. The uncontrolled spread of the conflagration from 
the first building through the great district afterwards swept by 
the flames was principally owing to the delay in the arrival of 
the fire-engines ; but, although the Bostonians were justly proud 
of the magnificent architecture of that particular district, and in 
the habit of boasting that it was practically fire-proof, there can 
be very little doubt now that the construction of the buildings 
must have been extremely faulty, and the probability is that 
some of the materials which presented the appearance of stone 
and iron were in reality only light wood, and instead of resisting 
the flames, assisted in conveying them to neighbouring houses 
and across streets. It came out on the enquiry that the 
public authorities were for a considerable time before aware that 
something was wrong with these buildings, and the Commis- 
sioners appointed for the investigation stated in their report that 
“with this knowledge the Fire Department should have taken 
all possible precautions so that every fire might be met at the 
earliest moment, and, seeing that our only salvation lay in con- 
fining every fire to the building where it began, no time should 
have been lost by the Department in bringing all its available 
force to the scene; but, unfortunately, this was not done. 
During the prevalence of the horse distemper, the Department 
relied upon hand-power to bring up the apparatus, and this 
error was one great cause of the terrible calamity of the 9th of 
November. We cannot but feel that the earlier arrival of aid 
between 7.30 and 8 P.M. might have prevented the flames 
crossing from Sumner Street to Otis Street, both by throwing 
streams on the northern side of Sumner Street and by reducing 
the heat on the southern side. This was THE KEY OF THE 
FIRE at its outset, and, when it was lost, the flames became 
almost uncontrollable ; but even then a larger force might 


possibly have checked the fire before it had crossed Franklyn 
Street. 
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During this fire gunpowder was used to destroy buildings 
and so cut off the spread of the flames, but it had, as 
it always has, a precisely opposite effect—it caused serious 
damage to life, and broke down walls which ought to have been 
left standing, thus allowing the flames to extend. The result of 
all the proceedings was that the fire spread through the best 
business portions of Boston, covering 65 acres with ruins, 
destroying 776 buildings assessed at the value of $13,500,000, or 
42,700,000, and consuming merchandise and other personal 
property estimated at more than $60,000,000, or £12,000,000, 
making in 20 hours a total loss of more than £14,700,000. 

On the 8th of December, 1882, a fire broke out in Wood 
Street, Cheapside, London, which soon attained formidable 
proportions. It was first discovered at 2.48 A.M., and informa- 
tion was sent by means of the electric fire-alarm to the nearest 
Fire-Engine Station, when a large body of firemen immediately 
proceeded to the scene. The fire began in a wholesale hosiery 
warehouse, and, according to the evidence of those on the spot, 
the spread of the flames was amazingly rapid, and within a 
quarter of an hour there was a tall spire of flame from the centre 
of the building which lighted up the sky all round. The place was 
surrounded by warehouses containing large quantities of property 
of a most inflammable kind fronting on three sides of the block, 
and each of these was a complicated network of rooms and 
stories all communicating with each other. The flames quickly 
rushed through all these and enveloped every building from 
front to back—from basement to roof. The mischief was helped 
by the construction of the warehouses, in which there were large 
shafts or staircases in the centre, having at the top a glass roof 
to give light to the upper floors. The intense heat soon melted 
the glass, and the burning embers falling in dense masses, 
ignited the stock on every story. A leading newspaper 
correctly described the scene as follows: “Three-fourths of the 
block was covered by one huge mass of fire. The extent of its 
area is about an acre and a third, and it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that within a few minutes of the outbreak there 
was an acre of flame.” The streets adjoining are very narrow 
forming a perfect labyrinth, through which, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, it is very difficult to effect an approach, 
and ail the warchouses are of vast extent and contain large 
stocks of highly inflammable goods. The burning materials 
were carried upwards by the draught with great rapidity, and 
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fell all over the neighbourhood, in some cases at a distance of 
more than a quarter of a mile, spreading great panic and con- 
sternation among the inhabitants, and consequently hampering 
the firemen very seriously in the discharge of their arduous 
duties. The Brigade, however, worked assiduously, surrounding 
the fire, and attacking it from every available point outside and 
inside, until at 8 o’clock a distinct impression had been made, 
and at 9.23, or six hours and thirty-five minutes after the 
discovery of the fire, a messenger was sent to say that all danger 
was at an end. After this time the firemen were engaged for 
some hours in cooling the ruins; but nothing further of any 
importance occurred. Nine very large warehouses were de- 
stroyed, being partly burned and having partly fallen down, and 
thirty-eight others were scorched or otherwise seriously damaged 
by heat or water. 

The narrowness of the approaches, the relative positions of 
the buildings, all in the risk of each other, and the crowded 
state of the interiors—which were full of very light and highly 
inflammable materials—rendered this a most difficult fire to deal 
with, in proof of which it may be mentioned that in consequence 
of the falling of a single wall, nearly two miles of hose were 
destroyed in a moment. 

The number of firemen engaged was 168, and of steam fire- 
engines at work 26. The quantity of hose in use was more 
than 3 miles, and the quantity of water discharged was 
6,700,000 gallons, or about 30,000 tons. 

The value of the property at risk by the fire was estimated at 
$5,000,000, and the ascertained loss was £150,000. 

A serious fire broke out in Paternoster Row, London, on the 
2nd of April, 1884. It commenced at a printer's, and was first 
seen at 7.45 P.M. The alarm was at once given at an adjoining 
police-station, and immediately a large force of firemen and fire- 
engines proceeded to the spot. Before their arrival, however, a 
lift had caught the draught and carried the flames to the upper 
stories of the building, and the workmen had great difficulty in 
making their escape. Within a period of time reckoned by the 
bystanders as only seconds, the fire enveloped the whole of the 
premises and struck out to all the adjoining and adjacent 
buildings containing heavy stocks of highly inflammable goods, 
and the first of the firemen, who were not more than four 
minutes in reaching the scene, found themselves face to face 
with a gigantic furnace, the intense heat of which rendered a 
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near approach a service of great difficulty and danger. At this 
time the backs of several warehouses in Newgate Street on the 
north were well alight, and the flames were crossing Ivy Lane 
to the west, and attacking the upper portions of the houses on 
the opposite side with great violence. All the streets in this 
part of London are very narrow, two carriages being unable to 
pass in them, and when the fronts of the houses fell out, the 
roadways were covered with bricks and shattered masonry to a 
considerable depth. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, how- 
ever, the firemen both surrounded and penetrated the block, and 
by 11.30, or within less than four hours from the time of the 
outbreak, had obtained complete mastery of the flames. Twelve 
warehouses were almost entirely destroyed, and eighteen others 
were severely scorched, and in some cases had windows or rooms 
burned out. 

At this fire there was a combination of most of the difficulties 
which a Fire Brigade has to encounter—narrow, tortuous 
streets, complicated approaches, large crowded stocks of highly 
inflammable materials, flames rising high into the air and 
attacking buildings at a distance, intense heat, blinding smoke, 
and falling walls. The number of firemen engaged was 207, 
and of steam fire-engines at work 19. The quantity of hose 
in use was more than two miles, and the quantity of water 
discharged was 563,000 gallons, or upwards of 2500 tons. 

The value of the property at risk by this fire was estimated at 
41,500,000, and the ascertained loss was £100,000. 

The laws relating to the construction of buildings are nearly 
everywhere good, being all based on the celebrated “Code 
Napoléon ;” but the application of them differs widely in 
different countries. All over France, and in most of the cities 
of Europe, they are strictly enforced ; in some cities of Great 
Britain there is a partial enforcement, but in very few places is 
there any rigid or vigorous control exercised, the tendency 
being to make very large concessions to any one who is 
presumptuous enough to defy the law. America is, or ought to 
be, under the most favourable conditions as regards fire, inas- 
much as the cities are new, and have been altogether built 
under strictly worded regulations; whereas those of the Old 
World were constructed long before it was thought necessary to 
enact building laws; but somehow in the United States the 
working of these laws has not proved satisfactory. All over 
America the enforcement of the Building Acts is in the hands 
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of Commissions, the members of which are chiefly appointed 
for political reasons ; but this, though very strange and contrary 
to reason, would not alone account for the almost universal 
failure, and it is difficult to dissent from the general opinion 
openly expressed in that country that corruption must exist 
among many of those charged with the administration of 
the law. 

The theory of all building laws is that the materials and 
mode of construction should themselves prevent the spread of 
fire even without the presence of firemen, and there is apparently 
no adequate reason why this theory should not be carried into 
practice ; but, where the administrators of the law are ignorant 
or corrupt, or both, the result is invariably that those who 
choose to fly in the face of the law can to a great extent do so 
with impunity, and heavy losses of life and property become 
the rule instead of the exception. 

But it is not in America only that the laws are evaded or 
defied. In many parts of Great Britain firemen have to deplore 
the laxity of administration in matters of vital importance, as a 
single instance of which, one only out of many, it may be 
mentioned that in at least one very large city it has been for 
years the custom of the Governing Body to exempt applicants 
from compliance with one of the most salutary and necessary 
enactments of the Building Laws, which lays down that 
“Recesses and openings may be made in external walls, provided 
that the area of such recesses and openings do not, taken 
together, exceed one half of the whole area of the wall in 
which they are made.” 

The motives which influence public representatives in the 
discharge of the work devolving on them are always a source of 
interesting study ; but in the particular case under consideration 
there appears to be an entire absence of reason and prudence, 
and it may be stated plainly, without fear of contradiction, that 
the power of exemption so freely and frequently exercised did 
not and does not exist, and it is a serious question whether 
every owner of a building, constructed under a_ so-called 
exemption of this kind, is not liable to very heavy penalties, as 
well as for the consequences which may happen to any of the 
adjoining premises on account of his wall having been erected 
in clear defiance of the law. 

It cannot be too often or too strongly impressed on all 
concerned that the safety of a city depends not only on having 
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a good water supply and a well-trained Fire Brigade, but also, 
and perhaps to a greater extent, on the mode in which its 
buildings are constructed and the property within them classified 
and stored. It is becoming every day more fully recognized 
that, in the interests of true economy, every city should have a 
well-considered Building Act rigidly and honourably adminis- 
tered by competent officials. 


EYRE M. SHAW, 
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Eels and Elvers, 


IN many of the little streams which are tributary to our mud- 
bordered rivers, there may be seen in the spring and summer 
months, but especially when the tender green of the fresh young 
leaves gladdens the eye and the blue-bells and the cowslips 
tell us that Nature is awakening out of her winter sleep, when 
the swallows are wheeling and shrilling in the air, and the bats 
are flitting in the gloaming, great numbers of wriggling worm- 
like eels. All are pursuing a steady course up-stream. Nothing 
seems to stop them. A short time ago, by the side of a mud- 
fall on the Trym, a tributary of the Bristol Avon, I saw some 
thousands of these little eels—elvers they are called by the 
country folk—wriggling and squirming up a dark-green vertical 
wall, not less than five feet high, over which the water by the 
side of the sluice was gently trickling. The dark green of the 
lowly vegetation on the vertical surface of the wall, was almost 
hidden by the grey-brown mass of diminutive fishes, in the 
midst of which would flash out here and there the lighter 
grey of the under-surface of some unusually energetic elver. 
With one sweep of my small collecting net I secured some 
hundreds of these little eels, some of which are now darting to 
and fro in the patch of sunshine which illumines one side of my 
aquarium tank. Every now and then one comes to the surface 
and endeavours to climb the slippery sides of the glass bowl ; 
no sooner, however, is his tail raised above the water than he 
slips back again and resumes his restless swimming to and fro. 
Others are lying among the alge at the bottom of the tank 
with their heads slightly raised, gulping in the sweet fresh 
water which is richly oxygenated by the gas-beads which dot 
the aquatic plants under the influence of the life-giving sun- 
light. 

Let us remove one of these semi-transparent fishlets and 
examine him. One now lies before me in the lid of a Fry’s 
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Cocoa-tin. He is just three inches long and no stouter than a 
steel knitting-needle. He could just comfortably squeeze 
through the large O of this type. His head is somewhat but 
not very decidedly pointed, and his jaws are distinctly under- 
hung. The black bead-like eyes are strongly marked, and 
behind them the outline of the brain—very fairly developed for 
a juvenile fish of his inches—can be traced within the skull, 
Between the back of the skull and the delicate pectoral fins 
the body is somewhat swollen, and pulsates with a fairly 
regular beat ; and through the transparent walls of the pulsating 
chambers on either side may be seen four red curved bars, 
which move in and out with the pulsations, separating as they 
move out and closing together as they are drawn in. They are 
the gill-arches which bear the breathing apparatus or gills, red 
with the life-blood which is here being oxygenated and purified. 
Like all the ordinary fishes, the eel breathes the oxygen dissolved 
in the water, which is taken in at the mouth, passes through the 
slits between the gill-arches, and so over the gills in which the 
blood is coursing. Thus it passes into the pulsating chambers 
and so out by small orifices at the back of the chambers, and 
just below and in front of the pectoral fins. Most fishes have 
two pairs of fins, the pectoral and the pelvic; but our little 
elver, like all the eels, has only one pair, the pectoral, which are 
rounded, beautifully delicate and transparent, and supported 
by thin soft rays. These fins are not, however, by any means 
the main organs of propulsion, progress through the water being 
mainly effected by the waving sinuous motion of the whole body, 
which is flattened more and more as you approach the tail-tip. 
A little more than half an inch behind the head the back 
begins to be fringed with a delicate soft-rayed median fin, 
which, passing round the tail to the under-surface, runs along 
that surface to a point about half an inch further back than it 
started in the dorsal line. 

Those who are wont to regard eels only as “nasty slimy 
things” (when they have their skins on), or as exceeding good 


eating (when stewed for supper), will hardly believe that the © 


motions of the eel in swimming are full of grace and beauty. 
As they swim backwards and forwards in my tank, in the patch 
of sunlight that seemed to quicken them to renewed life and 
activity, I cannot but admire again and again the consummate 
ease with which they dart hither and thither, and especially 
the readiness with which they turn in the shortest possible 
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space, the head being well on its way in a new direction before 
the tail has deviated at all from the old. There are, however 
alas, that it should be so! some people so dead to the higher 
cultus of Nature, that even the sinuous curves of the elver as it 
cleaves the water awakens no feeling for the passionate poetry 
of motion. Such an one stood by my side not an hour ago. 
He enquired, in hard unmoved tones, “what new worms I had 
there?” And when I drew his attention to their graceful 
movements, he replied, with scarcely concealed indifference, 
“Oh, yes! they do seem to wriggle a lot.” So closely 
allied is thought and its expression, that the unpoetic nature 
spoke words which jarred on the ear with a flippant tone of 
vulgarity. 

Meanwhile the elver I have been describing has found the lid 
of a cocoa-tin too limited a sphere for his ambition. That brain 
of his, which one can see outlined through the skull, bespeaks 
a nervous restless energy, not to be restricted within such 
narrow limits. Again and again he wriggles his lithe body 
(even the most poetic soul must descend sometimes to the 
language of mere prose) over the edge of jthe tin. But he 
always keeps half an inch of his tail still immersed, and finding 
the smooth surface of my dissecting table too unpromising 
a substance for even an ambitious elver, returns to the limited, 
but still fluid, medium within the tin, and endeavours to bore his 
way through its unyielding substance by ramming his nose into 
the tail of the Y in Mr. Fry’s name embossed on the lid. 

I must put him to a little more discomfort before I return 
him to the tank, where he will dive amid the greenery and 
hide awhile before he joins his comrades in their evolutions in 
the patch of sunlight. 

Emptying away nearly all the water, leaving only enough to 
keep the bottom of the tin moist, I have an opportunity of 
watching his mode of progression over a solid surface. He 
throws his body into a sharp S-like curve, and then, keeping the 
hinder end of the S motionless, straightens out the head end, 
bringing up the tail after it with a little jerk. Placed now on a 
piece of wet blotting-paper, one sees that the head and tail ends 
are successively lifted from the surface, and progression is 
effected by a series of looping movements. We will not keep 
him long, however, on so unpromising a substance, but place 
him for a minute or two in a glass tube, that we may examine 
him with a magnifying glass. Just behind the gill-chambers and 
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the pectoral fins, the dark red heart may now be seen, beating 
regularly and uniformly. This consists of two chambers, the 
ventricle behind, and the auricle in front; and it is quite easy 
to ‘see that the auricle, which is the receiver of blood coming 
from the various parts of the body, beats a little in advance of 
the ventricle, which is the force-pump driving blood through the 
arteries to supply the various organs with nutrient fluid. And as 
the ventricle contracts it becomes pale, from the fact that the 
blood is all driven out of it. One can trace, with a little care, 
the artery which carries this blood forward to the base of the 
gill-arches. It thus passes into the gills, where it is oxygenated 
and purified, and collecting into vessels above them is carried, 
some of it forward to the head, some of it backward beneath 
the back-bone to supply the body. 

Those who know something of their own hearts (I mean 
from the anatomical point of view) may be surprised that the 
elver should have only one auricle (or receiver) and one ventricle 
(or force-pump) ; for the heart of man has two of each. But 
we must remember that man’s double heart (again I speak 
anatomically ; it is the same with the guileless monkey) is 
closely associated with the possession of lungs, the right 
ventricle forcing the blood into these organs, the left auricle 
receiving the pure rich blood which returns from them, 
handing it on to the left ventricle, which forces it throughout the 
body to be re-collected in the right auricle before proceeding 
again to the lungs. In the fish there are no lungs, and the 
double-heart system is wanting. 

Behind the pulsating heart lies the pinkish liver. But no 
doubt by this time the delicate reader thinks that I have pried 
deeply enough into the inwards of this little fish. There are 
disadvantages in too great transparency, whether of mind or of 
body, in men and eels. But before I return my little elver to 
comparative freedom in the aquarium tank, I must just for one 
moment place his transparent tail under the higher power of the 
compound microscope. He does not approve of this treatment, 
and struggles to be free. But there he is; and we can take a 
rapid glance while he is still. "We see embedded in the skin the 
star-shaped blackish pigment spots spreading widely through the 
skin, and combining with the surrounding white to give the grey 
tint to the elver. Deeper down we see clearly marked out the 
vertebrze of the tail, and above them the spinal marrow. We see, 
too, the delicate soft rays which run out in and support the 
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fringing tail-fin. But what is that which makes the whole seem 
a-dance with life? It is the blood which is being pumped 
through the tiny vessels by the heart, which we saw pulsating 
behind the gills. Beneath the end of the backbone we see two 
vessels. In one the blood is running downwards towards the 
tail, and breaks up into little vessels proceeding outwards in the 
fin parallel to its supporting rays. In the other the blood is 
moving forwards on its way back to the heart. It is supplied 
by little vessels also running parallel to the rays in the fin ; and 
if we watch carefully near the edge of the fin, we can see the 
blood-discs hurried round from the outward-going to the inward- 
coming vessels, 

Under the influence of our treatment our poor little fish has 
gone quite pale; and the microscope shows that the pigment 
stars are much more contracted, less spread out than they were, 
so that the skin has a more dotted appearance. We must not 
longer try his patience, his temper, and his constitution. He 
has gulped in a great globule of air into each of his gill- 
chambers. Back to your native element, my little friend! He 
wriggles with a splash into the water, dives to the bottom among 
the weeds, yawns largely, and ejects the air from the gill- 
chambers, and, panting, breathes with avidity the sweet fresh 
water. In half an hour he will have recovered his tone and his 
colour, and will be sporting with his fellows in the sunlit patch. 

Let us return now to the streamlet from which I obtained my 
little fish. Whence come these myriad elvers and whither do 
they go? There has been much uncertainty with regard to the 
mode of propagation of eels. Of old they were believed to arise 
by spontaneous generation in the mud. And there can be little 
doubt that from the mud they come. Mr. R. C. Couch in 1847 
took a quantity of mud from a spot much frequented by eels, 
and after carefully examining it was at last gratified by 
observing the eels, small and transparent, lying on the surface 
almost motionless. They rapidly grew, and in ten days 
acquired strength and size to swim about. From the mud they 
come ; but of the mud they are not formed. How and when the 
mother eel deposits her spawn we do not certainly know ; but 
we may rest satisfied that she does there deposit the life germs 
which, when duly fertilized, shall swarm up the streamlets as the 
myriad elvers. 

These little fishes seem always to carry on their upward 
migrations by day, and, as I have said, in countless numbers. 
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They are, I am told, in Bristol taken out in sieves, fried ang 
sold for a few pence the pound ; forming a very nutritious and 
appetizing dish for those who have no Egyptian or Scottish 
antipathy to eels as food. Their power of surmounting obstacles 
to their onward progress is extraordinary. Mr. Jesse says that 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol—but where I know not—there 
is or was a large pond, immediately adjoining which was a 
stream. On the bank between these two waters grew a large 
tree, the branches of which dipped beneath the surface of the 
pond. By means of these branches the elvers were wont to 
climb up into the tree, and from thence let themselves drop into 
the stream below. I would gladly ascertain the whereabouts of 
that tree, and walk a dozen miles to see the sight. For from the 
feats which I have myself seen the elvers perform, I do not 
doubt this story, which Mr. Jesse had from a personal friend 
who saw the tree “quite alive with those little animals.” 

It is probable that in addition to these little elvers the larger 
eels also migrate up-stream in the spring and summer months, 
and then all return, but in sadly reduced numbers, in the 
autumn to the brackish waters of the estuaries. And it is 
curious that the downward autumn migration seems always to 
take place by night. The darker the night the better ; moonlight 
checks them in their course ; but a murky air and overcast sky 
tempts them onward and downward. Then are the Thames eel- 
traps brought into play ; then do the millers catch the eels by 
the hundredweight on iron gratings below their sluices, such as 
I saw the other day on the Hampshire Avon near Ringwood; 
and then is there rejoicing in the London eating-houses. 

My acquaintance with elvers is of comparatively recent date. 
But I have known the older eels for many a long day. What 
boy has not set night-lines for this slimy fish, and breathlessly 
visited them in the early morning? Who has not been angling 
contentedly on the bottom and seen his float slowly sucked 
under by an eel? And if the eel be lively and playful—they 
are mostly given that way—what a scene of confusion follows 
That which was a line and a float and a fish, has become a 
writhing knot near the tip of the rod, covered with slime, 
hopelessly entangled, a bit of the float projecting awkwardly 
from the midst, and the eel, still bent upon mischief, untying 
himself a little only to make the knot more complex and more 
hopelessly inextricable. For downright malignity of purpose 
the eel is unsurpassable. 
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One of my earliest anatomical and physiological observations 
had an eel for its subject. My parents were staying for the 
summer holiday at Milford in Hampshire. A little stream ran 
through the meadow near the cottage; and therein were eels, 
and roach, and flounders, and many other things alive and 
swimming to delight my boyish heart. My bath was converted 
into an aquarium in which the strangest creatures lived, and, I 
fear, not unfrequently died. I have subsequently been informed 
that my room wasin a chronic state of unutterable messiness. I 
had forgotten this fact; but I remember that I was supremely 
happy. One evening I brought in three or four small eels, and 
one of unusual size. My bath was full, I presume; for these 
were destined to be eaten. I watched the cook prepare them 
for the pot. She cut off their heads, which gaped with muscular 
action. It was then that I tried my physiological experiment. 
When the big head was gaping its widest, I placed within its 
jaws that of one of the smaller eels. It was swallowed, and 
mirabile dictu, emerged from the neck! From that moment I 
had no misgivings about Baron Munchausen’s horse, whose thirst 
was insatiable because the hind-quarters had been cut off by the 
fall of the portcullis gates. 

A more serious, but not more impressive piece of anatomical 
investigation, undertaken at a later date, was the endeavour, not 
wholly unsuccessful, to verify for myself the presence of an 
accessory heart near the tailofan eel. This organ, which was 
described by Marshall Hall, and is figured by Sir Richard Owen, 
is in connection with one of the great veins near its point of 
origin in the tail. It beats very rapidly and propels the blood 
onward towards the heart, with which it has no further connection 
than that it is a subsidiary organ of propulsion. I was not able 
at that time to make out its connections with the neighbouring 
vessels ; and have not examined one since. 

The eel of which I have been speaking—the sharp-nosed eel 
—must not be confounded with the conger eel that is found in 
the sea around our coasts. For though the former is found in 
the estuarian mud-flats bordering the sea, where the creatures 
sometimes huddle together in great numbers, being very 
sensitive to cold, and thus fall a prey to the fisherman’s spear, or 
are sometimes dug out in a helpless torpid mass, it is not a 
thoroughly marine fish like the conger. I well remember 
fishing for conger one dark night about three miles off Lulworth, 
on the coast of Dorsetshire. We could see our lines glowing 
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with phosphorescent light for some feet from the surface, 
as the tide flowed past them. No congers came to our bait, 
and I, growing tired of waiting, contented myself with angling 
for the less ambitious whiting-pout. I had pulled up several of 
these, when my brother complained that his line was fast to the 
bottom. “No it isn’t!” he suddenly cried, “ or if it is, the bottom 
is moving slowly off toward Portland.” It was a fine conger; 
and I shall never forget the sight of his ugly head as he came up 
out of the water. Our dear old sailor friend, William Williams, 
was not a little excited, and belaboured the great beast soundly, 
so soon as we had got him into the boat. He called him “ Joey,” 
for what reason I know not ; and jerked out between the hearty 
thwacks, “ I guess you’re out of your latitude now, Joey,” “I'll 
give you a headache, Joey,” and other such remarks. 

Satisfied with our sport, we pulled back across the dancing 
waves to the pretty little rock-girt cove of Lulworth. And as 
we plied the oars, Williams related a legend of conger-fishing at 
Weymouth. Two young fellows went out in a boat, on fishing 
keenly intent. They remained out longer than they had 
proposed ; and the coastguardsmen, looking out through their 
telescope, saw the boat bobbing up and down, but to all 
appearances empty. After awhile, thinking that something was 
amiss, they pulled out across the bay. And when they reached 
the spot they found the two young fellows in the water, hanging 
over the stern, and a forty-pound conger in possession of the 
boat. The great eel had wriggled and snapped and mede 
himself so uncommonly unpleasant, that the youths had jumped 
overboard and left him in possession. During the recital of this 
legend Williams gave our conger an occasional dig or thwack, 
lest he too should turn restive and endeavour to evict us also 
from the boat. 

And certainly a large conger is a formidable fellow. They 
are said to reach a length of ten feet and a weight of over a 
hundred pounds. The wide mouth has several rows of pointed 
close-set teeth, which form a cruel and powerful dental apparatus. 
The bite is much dreaded by sailors ; when the jaws once close 
they are not ready to leave go, and the rapid rotary motion 
which the eel gives to its body causes a lacerated and even a 
dangerous wound. The openings of the gill-chambers are 
relatively larger than in the sharp-nosed eel; and the skin is 
quite devoid of scales, whereas the fully-grown freshwater eel has 
small and rudimentary scales deeply embedded in the tough skin. 
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The poorer folk in England eat the flesh of the conger, making 
it into soup, or drying and salting it for use when other fish are 
scarce. But in Scotland this eel and its smaller cousin are 
regarded as an abomination, and are seemingly never used for 
food. 

Popularly associated with the eels, but in reality belonging to 
a very different group of fishes, are the lampreys, a favourite 
dish of Henry I., who is said to have fallen a victim to 
his inordinate love of this somewhat indigestible food. The 
corporation of the city of Gloucester, whether to keep green the 
memory of this event or not, I cannot say, were wont, until 
about fifty years ago, to present every year to the reigning 
sovereign a pie of lampreys. King John is said to have sent a 
single fish as a present to the Earl of Chester, and to have 
received a good palfrey in return. 

The body of the lamprey is elongated and eel-like ; but a very 
little examination shows that this fish is not a true eel. There 
are no paired fins at ali. In place of the gill-slit there are seven 
small apertures behind the eye, each of which opens into a 
separate gill-pouch. There is a single nasal aperture in the 
mid-line. The mouth is very peculiar, roundish, closing in from 
the sides, and furnished with a kind of rim. Within the mouth 
are a number of horny teeth, some of which are placed on a sort 
of tongue which protrudes from the back of the buccal cavity. 
With this mouth, which can be used as a sucker, the fish can 
adhere so firmly to a rock or the bottom of a boat that in some 
cases it is said to be impossible to pull them off by the exercise 
of sheer strength. With this suctorial mouth the lamprey 
adheres to such fishes as the salmon, mackerel, cod, and haddock, 
and rasping away the flesh with the horny teeth, feasts on the 
juices of its unwilling host. 

The lamprey is the only fish which undergoes a sort of 
metamorphosis, the young—which are called a pride—being so 
different that it used to be regarded as a different genus. The 
mouth has then no teeth ; but within it there are a number of 
tentacles ; the eyes are but slightly developed, and there are 
eight gill-openings. It is used by the fishermen as a bait for 
pollack. 

Closely allied to the lamprey is another eel-like fish, which 
is known as the hag-fish or borer. Its habits are very peculiar. 
It is able to pour out great quantities of slime, for which reason 
it is regarded by the fishermen as a great nuisance, since it 
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damages their fisheries and interferes with their trade. Mr. Couch 
states that a single individual, which was placed in about 
three or four cubic feet of water, poured out so enormous a 
quantity of slime, that the whole could be lifted out with a 
stick in a single sheet. But not only by its sliminess does it do 
harm to the fisherman in his calling. Sometimes at Scarborough 
a haddock may be drawn up on one of the long lines. From 
the external view, that is to say, it is haddock, but within it is 
all hag-fish. For these curious eel-like creatures pass through 
the gills of recently dead or dying fishes, and devour the 
whole of the soft materials inside, leaving nothing but bones 
and skin. They are the only truly parasitic fishes that we 
know. 

It must be remembered that these fishes, the lampreys and 
the hags, eel-like as they are in form, have no true affinities with 
our little friend the elver. They have no true bones, and no true 
jaws, and no true limbs. From their circular mouths they are 
called the cyclostome fishes; and they form a distinct and 
zoologically exceedingly interesting group. 


C. LLoyp MORGAN. 
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The Railways of Scotland. 


IV.—THE GREAT NORTH AND THE HIGHLAND. 


THE Great North of Scotland and the Highland are two 
railways that at first sight seem to have much in common. In 
length of line they are not very unlike, as the Highland has 425 
and the Great North 316 miles ; while in train mileage they are 
practically identical, as each company runs between 850,000 and 
goo,000 miles in the half year. The capital too in each case is 
about four and a half millions sterling. Further, in each case the 
staple of the traffic consists of sheep, cattle, and fish, reinforced 
in the summer by an enormous influx of passenger traffic, both 
sportsmen and tourists. Spite, however, of this superficial 
resemblance, the position of the two companies is very dissimilar. 
The Highland is all main line, the Great North all branches, a 
difference which of course rests upon a difference in the territory 
which they respectively occupy. In all the 3co miles from Perth 
to Wick, except perhaps for the stretch from Forres to Dingwall, 
there is hardly a square mile of really fertile ground : Aberdeen 
and Banff, on the other hand, are perhaps at the present time the 
most prosperous agricultural districts in Great Britain. Yet again, 
in the Highland territory there is hardly such a thing as a 
manufactory ; the very hides of the beasts killed for the London 
or Glasgow markets go south to be tanned: Aberdeen has a 
number of flourishing industries. 

The nearest analogue to the Great North is possibly to be 
found in the Great Eastern. Substitute Aberdeen for London, 
and reduce the scale throughout somewhat in similar proportion, 
writing Keith and Elgin for Cambridge and Norwich, Peterhead 
and Fraserburgh for Yarmouth and Lowestoft, Banff and 
Lossiemouth for Cromer and Felixtowe, and the Braemar 
Highlands for the Norfolk Broads, and you have no bad idea ‘of 
the Great North position There is another respect in which the 
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analogy applies. The Great North, like the Great Eastern, has 
turned over a new leaf of recent years, and resolutely set itself to 
live down the reputation acquired by long and patient con- 
tinuance in ill-doing. That the reputation was well deserved in 
the case of the Great North, there can be no question. Many are 
the stories told of its despotic treatment of passengers, who after 
all were neither foes nor criminals. For one thing, its manage- 
ment steadily refused to effect a junction with the line to Perth 
and the South. Though invited to take a share in the con- 
struction of the present joint station, and to extend their line into 
it, they persisted in remaining at Waterloo Station, which is now 
their goods depét, a mile off down the quay, and thither all 
passengers for the north had to transfer themselves and their 
luggage. Not only so, but the Great North train was timed to 
leave almost immediately after the south mail arrived, and 
passengers who failed to get across as quickly as the mail bags 
were sternly shut out and relentlessly left behind. On one 
occasion a director of the company, finding himself locked out 
with the rest, and refusing to accept his fate with resignation, 
smashed a window and got in that way. Another time, 
Mr. Merry, a Scotch M.P. well known in his day, had the 
mortification of seeing his wife and family go on without him, a 
disappointment which, so the story goes, he caused the company 
to regret not long after, when they found him upon a Parl+ 
mentary Committee to which a Great North Bill had been 
referred. Indeed the very first appearance of the Great North 
on the scene in 1852 was in an attitude which was hardly con- 
ciliatory. It had been permitted by Parliament to acquire 
possession of the Aberdeen and Inverurie Canal, then the main 
highway of the traffic of the district. Having got it, it promptly 
proceeded to let the water out, in order to obtain access to 
Aberdeen along the canal bed. 

The Great North has, however, outgrown these youthful 
indiscretions. Perhaps no line, not even the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, can boast of more rapid improvement in recent years. 
A decade back every train stopped at every station, and to get 
to Elgin, 80 miles from Aberdeen, took at least 4} hours. To- 
day, though the fastest trains are run by a route 7 miles longer, 
they cover the distance in just over 24 hours, or at an inclusive 
speed of 34 miles an hour throughout. Considering that this is 
mainly over single line, with five intermediate stops for certain, 
and five more conditional, it is really more creditable to the 
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company than many a through train timed nearly half as fast again 
onan English mainline. Moreover, though 34 miles an hour may 
not entitle a train in Great Britain to rank as express, in France 
it would be ample to justify the company in labelling it “ rapide, 
premiére classe seulement,” while in Italy or the United States 
they would unquestionably dignify it with the title of “ Lightning 
Express.” 

Needless to say, improvements so sweeping in the train service 
have not been accomplished without corresponding improvements 
in both engines and carriages. The new stock would do credit 
to any line in Great Britain, and this summer through coaches 
have been sent every day to Glasgow, so Lowlanders have had 
the opportunity of judging for themselves. Indeed it is not a 
little remarkable how good the rolling stock in out-of-the-way 
parts of the country often is. I have travelled through the 
length and breadth of Great Britain, and from Penzance to 
Peterhead, from Strome Ferry to Cromer, and from Wick to 
Weymouth, and I can honestly say that, with a possible exception 
in favour of the Brecon and Merthyr, I have never, even in the 
most outlandish parts, come across carriages which can equal in 
badness those which the South Eastern and the Chatham and 
Dover boldly run year after year—our grandchildren will 
probably, if the timbers hold together so long, be able to add, 
century after century—into their termini in the heart of the 
metropolis. 

Yet more remarkable than the goodness of the Great North 
stock is the size of the works in which it is constructed. The 
shops at Kittybrewster—the eponymous heroine of this oddly- 
named place is believed to have been the keeper of an adjacent 
toll—were only meant to do repairs, and were much too small 
for that ; and now that it has come to building new engines and 
carriages as well, it is a wonder how matters are ever kept going 
at all. The erecting shop only holds four engines, and half the 
work has consequently to be done in the open air. Fortunately 
Scotchmen are contented to let pass as mist what the effeminate 
Southron would describe as drenching rain. The Kittybrewster 
engines have two specialities. In addition to the accustomed 
damper, they have a series of holes opening into the front of the 
fire-box immediately underneath the boiler, and secondly, an 
ingenious arrangement of the valve-gear brings the cylinders so 
Close together that room is made for the employment of a 
leading bogie with wheels of exceptionally large size. 
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The Great North, as; has been said, is all branches. There is 
one branch, however, that namely up Deeside, which has had 
one try at being a main line already, and is likely some day 
to repeat the attempt. A quarter of a century back, when 
the Caledonian was troubled with growing pains in every 
part of its system from Aberdeen to Greenock, it made an 
attempt to get hold of this line so as to continue onward its 
route up Deeside, thence_across the hills and down one of the 
tributaries of the Don to Alford, and thus obtain an access to 
Moray and Inverness behind the back of the Great North. This 
latter company accordingly found itself in much the same position 
in which the Great Western was placed some ten years later by 
the attempt of the Midland to get hold of the Bristol and 
Exeter. It was forced in self-defence to offer still better terms, 
and to-day the lucky Deeside shareholders get about 10 per cent 
for their money. We are not likely again to see the scheme for 
a line to Alford mooted, but it is an open secret, that but for the 
objection of an influential Aberdeenshire proprietor, who occupies 
Balmoral and Abergeldie Castles and a good deal of land in 
their vicinity, the railway would before now have been carried 
forward from Ballater at least as far as Braemar. Thence one 
bold scheme would have taken it right through the Cairngorms 
to Aviemore, and so on to Inverness; but that road is now in 
the possession of the Highland Company ; so possibly an exit 
may be found some day down Strath Avon, where the important 
town of Tomantoul is clamouring for railway accommodation. 
Not that, to tell the truth, the traffic of Lochnagar, or Glenlivat, 
or the other great distilleries of the neighbourhood, is by any 
means a despicable item in railway receipts. Some of them are 
said to turn out 2000 gallons of whiskey per week. But there 
are {cynics who declare that, yet more remarkable than the 
amount of whiskey sent out, is the amount imported into the 
district from Leith. If this be true, at least the railway need 
not grumble, as it must get the carriage of the traffic both 
ways. 

The speciality of the Deeside line is its tourist traffic ; the 
Buchan line, on the other hand, which runs due north from 
Aberdeen to Maud Junction, and there subdivides to serve both 
Peterhead and Fraserburgh, probably does not see a dozen 
tourists in a twelvemonth. Fraserburgh subsists mainly on 
herrings ; Peterhead has two additional strings to its bow, whales 
and convicts. The convicts are occupied in constructing 4 
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harbour of refuge, a mile or so south of the town, a job that, from 
what I saw of the obstinacy of Peterhead granite, is likely to 
last them for some time to come. As for the whales, according 
to all precedent, they ought to come to Peterhead ships to be 
killed. But of late years they have shown an increasing 
disinclination todo so. In the last five years the value of the 
produce of the whale fishing, taking Peterhead and Dundee 
together, has declined steadily and continuously from £88,000 
in 1884 to £12,000 in 1888. Two reasons are given by the 
experts. The one that the ice has in recent summers never 
broken up sufficiently to allow the whales to be reached ; the 
other that the animals themselves have deserted their old feeding 
grounds. As we know, on the authority of Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
it is their custom to 





“ Sail and sail with unshut eye 
Round the world for ever and aye.” 


One of these voyages they appear to have undertaken lately, 
and to have sailed through the North-West passage into the 
North Pacific. At least, the American fleet from San Francisco, 
which fishes in Behring Straits, has had very different luck 


from that which has befallen the Scotch fishermen off the coast 
of Greenland. 

Perhaps as Peterhead is an out-of-the-way place, I shall not 
be wrong in assuming that some, at least, of my readers are as 
ignorant on the subject of whale-fishing as I was when I went 
there last spring, and so I may be pardoned if I dwell on my 
own experiences. I was told that Captain David Gray, one of 
the greatest authorities on Arctic navigation living, had caught 
two whales on his last voyage, and so made, at least, some profit. 
The whales yielded 22 tons of oil, worth about £20 per ton, say 
£450, and in addition, 18 cwt. of whale-bone. I expressed my 
Surprise that so small a sum should cover expenses. “ But you 
have not allowed,” said my informant, “for the bone.” “But 
there is only 18 cwt.; that cannot be worth much,” I answered. 
“About £1500,” was the quiet reply. I thought I must have 
misunderstood, but it turned out in further conversation that 
£1600 to £1700 a ton was the current price for whalebone, and 
thatjit had been known to fetch £2250, or say, in other words, 
Is. 3d. an ounce. 

It was excusable to feel a desire to see so valuable a commodity 
in its natural state. I did just know that the bone (as it seems 
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to be always called) was not bone at all, but a substance existing 
nowhere else in nature; that it was attached, so to speak, ona 
hinge, and lay inside the lower jaw of the whale ; and that when 
he blows out the water which has been allowed to flow in 
through his open mouth, it is raised upright to form a sieve, 
and prevent the minute creatures which form his food from 
escaping. But I certainly was not prepared for what I saw, 
The individual pieces were some of them as much as I2 or 14 
feet in length. They were perhaps ten inches to a foot broad 
at the bottom, and tapered to a point at the top. Down the 
centre of each ran a strong rib, and the edges on either side 
were fringed with coarse hair. The weight would be some Io lbs. 
or thereabouts apiece. It gave one a startling idea of the size of 
the animal to imagine a row of these great palisades, which 
would strike against the ceiling of any ordinary room, raised and 
lowered every minute inside his closed mouth. 

Whale oil is by no means so attractive a subject of investigation 
as whale-bone. When the animal is killed, the blubber, or layer 
of fat which wraps it round and keeps it warm, is cut into great 
pieces, and thrown into the tanks which line the hold of the 
vessel throughout, and there it remains till the vessel gets home. 
Then it is taken out, and, under the joint influence of heat 
and pressure, the oil is extracted. Fresh blubber is said to be 
good eating, but anything more horrible than the smell of a 
great vat full of rancid blubber it is impossible to conceive. 
Whale oil, or seal oil, for they are much the same, has but one 
use. It all goes to Dundee to soften the jute fibres, and prevent 
them from breaking in the process of manufacture. 

Peterhead, spite of the failure of its whale fishery, has by no 
means a depressed look ; and this is the more remarkable, seeing 
that the herring industry is depressed as well. For if the town 
has suffered from a dearth of whales, it has suffered even more 
from a plethora of herrings. Five years back, in 1884, the catch 
was so tremendous that all the Continental markets were glutted ; 
the price of a barrel of fish fell to a point that hardly paid for 
the empty cask ; and only this year has the demand at length 
once more overtaken the supply. It is strongly urged, however, 
by those who should know that the loss has been caused largely 
by bad management. At present, the herrings, if not taken for 
immediate consumption, are shipped to Hamburg, there to be 
put into store, in order that the curers may be able to obtain 
advances on their bills of lading. 
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This, it is argued, is a radically faulty system. The interest 
of Hamburg is that of buyers; they will naturally wish to 
depress prices as low as possible. Granted that it is necessary 
for the curers to be able to obtain advances on their fish as soon 
as possible, the need should be met by the establishment in the 
fishing ports of a system of warrant stores, such as exists in all 
the great iron-producing centres. The oldest and most famous 
of these is Connal’s store in Glasgow. Passengers into the 
central station there may notice, on their left hand just before 
they cross the river, a large enclosure filled with stacks of pig- 
iron, amounting probably, as a rule, to hundreds of thousands of 
tons. This is Connal’s store, or at least one of them, and into 
it any maker may send his iron, on payment of a small sum for 
rent and expenses. For every 500 tons—200 tons first, and 300 
tons second quality—he obtains a warrant, and on the production 
of this instrument, he can in a moment either sell his iron or 
raise money on it in any part of the world. So much do the 
Scotch makers appreciate the advantages of the system, and 
such haste do they use to avail themselves of it, that it is some- 
times jocularly alleged that the railway trucks have their 
bottoms burnt out by the pigs that are hurried off to the store 
before they have had time to cool. It may be added that, if 
any one wishes to secure a princely income without exertion and 
without risk, he can hardly do better than open a warrant store. 
Nothing is needed except an office and a couple of clerks, and 
of course, in addition, a name that shall be known throughout 
Christendom, and a credit as unassailable as that of the Bank of 
England. 

It is not, however, in a herring-store at home that the fishing 
ports of the North of Scotland have hitherto sought salvation. 
Rather have they tried to find it in sending away a larger 
portion of their catch in the form either of fresh or kippered 
herrings. This latter trade both at Wick and at Peterhead is at 
present advancing by leaps and bounds. As for wet fish, it is 
coming in increasing quantities, more especially from the series 
of small fishing towns lying along the shore of the Moray Firth. 
A new railway, known as the Buckie Extension, has been 
opened within the last year or two, and a series of excellent 
small harbours have been built by the public-spirited enterprise 
_ of Lady Gordon Cathcart and other local proprietors, with the 
result that, from the mouth of the Spey, almost as far round as 
Banff, the little towns of Port Gordon, Buckie, Portessie, Port- 
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knockie, Cullen, and half a dozen more, are all as prosperous 
and contented as well can be. We are often told that it js 
the railway rates which strangle the fishing industry. It would 
be more accurate to say that it is to the railway rates that the 
fishing industry owes it that it exists at all. At Peterhead, for 
example, an old resident complained that, whereas he used 
formerly to be able to buy a fine cod for Is., now that the 
fishermen could send away their catch by train, he was forced to 
pay not less than 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. As for Wick and Thurso, 
till the railway got there, it was never worth while catching the 
herrings at all, unless they were in good enough condition to be 
fit for curing. 

Here is the evidence brought forward in favour of what is now 
the Highland line when it was first proposed in the year 1846, 
If the line were made, it is pointed out, “the haddock, cod, 
turbots, skates, soles, and shell-fish of the Moray Firth might be 
in Manchester and its neighbourhood about 12 hours after 
leaving the water, and the ton of fish which they now pay about 
#14 to £18 for, would cost them but £6 or £7, for at this 
moment it might be purchased at the boats for £3, and £3 more 
would see it unladen in Manchester market.” The prophecy 
has turned out remarkably correct as far as the railways are 
concerned. Fish leaving Buckie on the Moray Firth at 1.40 by 
the Highland road, or twenty minutes later by the rival route, is 
in Manchester under 14 hours, and the rate is just about £3a 
ton. But the widening of the area supplied has raised immensely 
the initial cost of the fish. Even herrings are worth perhaps 
twice £3; as for soles and turbots their value is much more like 
43 per cwt. Nor does the prophet appear to have foreseen 
how large a sum would be needed for what the fish trade euphe- 
mistically describe as “expenses of distribution.” 

Let us see what the railway charges really are, and then what 
the companies have to do to earn them. Without going into 
intricate details of classification, owner’s risk or companies’ risk, 
and so forth, it will probably be sufficiently accurate to say that 
a ton of herrings, haddock, whiting, or cod, will be delivered in 
Billingsgate market from the north of Scotland—a distance of 
not less than 600 miles—for £4. In other words, the company 
receives about three halfpence for carrying a ton of fish one 
mile. The average rate for a ton of merchandise is probably 
about the same; for a ton of coal about one halfpenny. To 
put the figures in a form perhaps more interesting to the 
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ordinary consumer. The cost of carriage increases the value of 
the 10 lb. cod, which was worth half-a-crown retail in Peterhead, 
to as much as 2s. 10}d. in London. No doubt the benevolent 
fishmonger deeply laments his inability to supply this fish to his 
hungry customers at any less price than half a sovereign ; still, 
it is not quite fair for him to tell them that this inability is 
caused by the amount of the railway charges. 

Of course, however, it is always possible that the rates, 
though only a fraction of the retail cost of the fish, do really 
bring in to the companies an unfair and unnecessary percentage 
of profit. To judge whether this is so or not, consider how the 
traffic is actually worked. The fishing fleet gets in, say to 
Peterhead and Fraserburgh, at nine o’clock in the morning. 
The fish are sorted out on the quay, sold by auction, packed 
and sent up to the station. They are loaded instantly upon 
trucks, and by one o'clock an engine starts from each place 
with perhaps 20 tons of fish, A dozen miles off at Maud 
Junction, the two trains of, say, 15 trucks are united, and thence 
they are run away straight for the markets of the south: a 
special train for 600 miles at express speed throughout. It will 
probably be a week before the empty trucks get home again. 
To show the solicitude with which the fish traffic is watched 
over, let me narrate a personal experience. I left Peterhead for 
London one day last spring by the 2.45 P.M.train. A few 
miles outside Aberdeen we were stopped, and learnt that 
the fish special, which had started in front of us, had broken 
down. Matters were, however, soon put right; the fish train 
and the passenger train were amalgamated, and we ended in 
reaching Aberdeen only about 20 minutes late. There I met 
the superintendent of the line, who was on the look-out for our 
arrival, and expressed my regret that the London express would 
be delayed. “Oh, never mind the express,” was his reply ; 
“what I want to do is to get the fish special away to Perth in 
front of you.” This in the result proved impossible, but it ran 
through Perth and got in front while the passenger train was 
marshalling. The ordinary earnings of an English goods train 
are about 6s. per mile. Will any one say that 5s., which would 
be about the gross receipts of a fish special such as that 
described above, is an extravagant sum ? 

But it is probable that the companies would be only too well 
Satisfied to compound for an average of a good deal less. 
Supposing the 14 trucks had only been 8 or 9. They would 
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still have been too much for the passenger train to take, and 
would have required the services of an engine to themselves, So 
that, in fact, while the expenditure remained constant, the 
receipts would have been diminished almost one-half. Yet 
worse, supposing the fish had never come at all. Take an 
actual case. The station master at a fishing port telegraphs that 
a heavy catch of fish is expected that morning. In hot haste an 
engine is ordered out, and a train of trucks got ready and sent 
down some 60 or 70 miles from Aberdeen. The wind changes, 
and the boats cannot get in, and after waiting about for hours 
till it is too late to think of catching the next day’s market, 
engine and trucks go back to Aberdeen empty-handed. Here is 
a dead loss of say 45 to the company, which must in fairness be 
balanced against the £20 or £30 it will earn as its share of the 
receipts for the next consignment. 

The Buckie Extension line from Portsoy to Fochabers isa 
beautiful road, but the Spey at its mouth is by no means an 
attractive river. To see its real beauty one must take the old 
inland route and cross the stream where at Craigellachie it 
leaves the mountains for the open plain, or better still turn up 
the Strathspey line to join the Highland Railway at Boat of 
Garten. 

Railway managers, with all their enterprise to attract tourists, 
hardly, I think, do as much as they might to give them the full 
benefit of the scenery they pass through. So at least it struck 
me, as I travelled one lovely day last May on the engine along 
the Strathspey line. Of course, the footplate of the engine— 
always supposing one has no special interest in the working of 
injectors or dampers or what not, to distract one’s attention just 
as one ought to catch a glimpse up the mouth of a glen—is the 
best place possible from which to see the landscape. But then 
accommodation on the footplate is very strictly limited. In an 
ordinary railway carriage, even if one has the good luck—a thing 
probably not as a rule desired by railway: companies—to have it 
all to oneself, one really sees little of the scenery through which 
the train passes. Even coupés have their outlook blocked by the 
end of the carriage in front. The saloons run on the Highland 
line are better, but the seats face inward instead of outward, and 
moreover, they are only available for first-class passengers. 
There is really no reason why “observation waggons,” as the 
St. Gothard authorities term them, with glass sides and all the 
seats facing forward, should not be run on lines such as the 
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Strathspey or the Highland, the Callander and Oban, or the 
Settle and Carlisle. It would of course be necessary to turn 
them round at the end of their journey, but there is no great 
difficulty in this. Further, they would have to be taken off in 
winter, but then there is not a line in the kingdom which has 
not a good deal of its rolling stock standing idle in winter even 
as it is. 

The scenery, however,‘ was not the only thing that im- 
pressed me that morning on Spey-side. As the train ran into 
Aberlour Station, there was an unusual number of people and 
an unusual excitement on the platform, with an amount of 
luggage that even in August would have been considered 
respectable. The large square wooden boxes with their big 
printed labels, “ Anchor Line—not wanted on voyage,” soon told 
their own tale. It was a party of emigrants ex route for New 
York ; “going away,” as the engine-driver phrased it with the 
pathos of simplicity. Not indeed as friendless outcasts, for the 
laird himself—who probably knew something as to the contents 
of those substantial boxes—had come down to see them off, and 
wrung their hands as he wished them God speed ; and when, a 
moment afterwards, the train sped unconcernedly on its way, all 
along the line for several miles, at the door of every cottage, 
from which the blue wreath of peat smoke curling up showed 
there was some one at home, friends had gathered to wave their 
hands and wish them once more good-bye. It was well, no 
doubt, that they should go. The “divine discontent,” if one 
may borrow the expression, which forbids the peasant of to-day 
to accept the condition of his ancestors—a century ago, so a 
Government Inspector wrote at the time, the Aberdeenshire 
peasants used to save themselves from starvation by bleeding 
their half-starved cattle at the end of a long winter—was 
thrusting them out into a wider world, where fate is less stern 
than among the rugged Grampians. And beautiful though the 
valley might look, when the brilliant green of birch and larch 
stood out from the broom and the anemones at their feet against 
the dark background of firs, the scene in the long dreary months 
of winter, when the sun never tops the hills, and the firs claim 
the foreground, with no background but snow, must be quite 
otherwise. 

One thing, however, it was impossible not to regret. The 
labels on the luggage were not for our own colonies, but for the 
United States. Where Lady Gordon Cathcart has set so good 
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an example, other Highland proprietors at least might follow it, 
and see that the surplus population of their straths and glens, 
the flower of the British army in the wars of the beginning of 
the century, is not lost to Greater Britain in the newer battles of 
commerce with which the century closes. 

There was another thing which much impressed me on the 
Spey-side line, as it always does in every part of the Highlands, 
and that was the admirable postal connections. Imagine a 
mail leaving Aberdeen at 3.30 A.M., and picking up and putting 
out its bags all along the route—in order that the fishermen of 
the Banff coast may find their Edinburgh and Glasgow letters 
awaiting them when they come down to breakfast. Yet more 
remarkable, imagine that from Inverness to Wick, through that 
“ desert of silence,” as Mr. Foxwell appropriately terms Caith- 
ness, the Highland Company hurries the mails faster than the 
Italian lines can convey the international special train to 
Brindisi, faster than the German and the Belgian Governments, 
with the assistance of the Chemin de fer du Nord, can forward their 
passengers from Aix to Calais. Till some one can point out a 
better, I shall venture to believe that the combined rail and 
steamboat mail services to the Western coast, and to Skye and 
the Lews are unmatched in the world. That they do not pay 
directly may be taken for granted. The postal subsidy of the 
great North is nearly £18,000 a year, while that of the Highland 
is no less than 455,000, and probably all the postage stamps 
used throughout their territory would not cover this sum. But 
for all that, few would be so foolish as to grudge the money. 
The Postmaster-General, with his omnipresent mail bags, and his 
yet more obtrusive parcel-post hampers—I saw six huge ones 
landed from the Orkney steamer one evening last June—is a far 
more efficient representative of the Central government than any 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and is doing more to cement 
the Union than any Scottish Home Rule League can do to 
break it. If one has any objection to make, it is that the 
Post Office does not direct towards the improvement of our 
intercourse with Australia and Canada the same statesmanlike 
liberality which it has shown in its dealings with the High- 
lands of Scotland. 

But we must get back to Aberdeen, and without stopping to 
notice its cotton, linen, and jute mills, or even its more important 
paper works—no favourites of the lairds these, for their owners 
manufacture paper from Swedish wood pulp, alleging that local 
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wood is too full of resin to be used, and then poison the trout in 
the streams with the refuse—we must just cast a glance at the 
granite quarries. Of these one of the largest and most famous is 
that at Kemnay, some dozen miles from Aberdeen, whence came 
the granite used in the construction of the great Forth Bridge. 

The quarry, which is 200 feet deep, is situated on the top of a 
hill, and the stone, after being hoisted up from the bottom, is let 
down along a steep incline to the railway in trucks, which are 
worked by a stationary engine with a wire rope. Big blocks, 
and some of them are enormous, are raised with cranes, smaller 
ones are hoisted by an ingenious machine termed a “ Blondin,” but 
which looks not unlike a safety bicycle, that runs up and down 
on a wire cable stretched from top to bottom at an angle of 45°. 
One of these machines will run down the whole 200 feet in 
18 seconds, and come back to the top, bringing with it a couple 
of tons of stone, in just over a minute. Sometimes, however, a 
successful blast detaches blocks so big that no machinery can 
move them, and they have to be broken up. One that we 
measured was 18 feet by 16 by 12, and would weigh some 300 
tons. The biggest pieces mostly go into Aberdeen to be shaped 
into columns or tombstones or pedestals; the next size will 
make doorsteps or lintels ; a smaller size will do for kerbstones ; 
last of all, the fragments are broken up into “ setts,” as they are 
termed, for street pavement. As for the mere chips, which in an 
ordinary country would fetch a high price for road-metal, they 
lie about in heaps of thousands of tons, and any one who will be 
so good as to take them away will be warmly welcomed. I 
noticed that the kerbstones were being finished with what 
seemed to me quite unnecessary precision, for, needless to say, 
granite is not a material in which a workman gets very rapidly 
“forrarder,” and asked the reason. To my surprise, the foreman 
replied that in this particular branch Norway was underselling 
Aberdeen in the London market. Unless the kerbstones were 
both better finished and sold for less money than used to be 
asked, it would be no good expecting to sell them at all. 
Indeed, not only London, but actually Aberdeen itself, imports 
foreign granite, but in this case the reason is to obtain varieties 
of colour that the local quarries do not afford. 

We have left to the last what is after all the main industry of 
Aberdeenshire, namely, cattle raising. The whole district is, in 
the words of one of its leading agriculturalists, one great beef- 
factory. Not that the factory is by any means an old-established 
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one. In 1779, Mr. Andrew Wright, who travelled through the 
country as surveyor to the Commissioners on the Annexed 
Estates, declared that it was no wonder the sheep were small, as 
he “could observe no grass till he alighted and put on his 
spectacles.” In 1786 the “valued rent of the whole shyre of 
Aberdene” was £19,418. In these days the cattle were driven 
southwards to fatten. But then came the introduction of sown 
grasses and turnips, and in 1812 the rental of the country had 
risen to over £300,000. The farmers could now keep their 
beasts at home and fatten them themselves. But what it 
must have cost to get them to market—not, of course, to Man- 
chester or London, but to Edinburgh or Glasgow—may be 
judged from contemporary English evidence. A beast driven 
up from Norfolk to London, so a tenant on the Holkham estate 
declared, took a fortnight on the road and lost three guineas 
in value. From Hockliffe in Bedfordshire, less than 50 miles 
from London, said a witness before a House of Lords committee 
in 1837, 1500 cattle and 1000 sheep are driven up weekly to 
Smithfield market. The charge is 7s. a head for cattle and 1s, 
for sheep ; and, besides, the animals suffer “ injury incalculable. ... 
Cattle are constantly left at every town on the road, where they 
are sold for what they will fetch.” From Braybrooke, near 
Market Harboro’, said another witness, “the charge for driving 
is 7s. in summer and 8s. in winter, but he would be glad to pay 
17s. for railway condition. He had always understood that a 
sheep driven 80 miles wasted 8 lbs., that is a stone.” No wonder 
that the shrewd Aberdeenshire farmers were glad to avail 
themselves of railway transit as early as possible. 

But to-day they have got far beyond the stage of merely 
sending the cattle of their own raising to market. The country 
could never raise nor even feed all the beasts which it despatches 
southwards. Many years back the farmers took to bringing in 
store cattle from Ross-shire. Then when Ross-shire learnt to 
fatten for itself, they went further afield and imported from 
Ireland. Since this source of supply in turn has been closed by 
pleuro-pneumonia, they have started a company and chartered 
ships to fetch beasts from Canada. And to feed the Canadian 
beasts and enrich the pastures over which they roam, ships from 
all quarters of the globe pour into the Aberdeen harbour 
feeding stuffs and manures. A vessel may be seen discharging 
bones from the River Plate alongside of another loaded with 
maize and cotton-cake from Baltimore, or a third freighted with 
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locust beans from Alexandria. It shows the importance of the 
industry that one of the fiercest fought railway battles of this 
generation was the case of the Aberdeen Manure Company 
y. the Great North of Scotland, which turned on the question 
whether the wording of its Act of Parliament compelled the 
railway company to carry artificial guano, worth probably £7 or 
48 a ton, at the rate which was fixed for ordinary farm-yard 
manure. The importance may be shown in another way. 
Last December the North British carried to London 1016 head 
of cattle in six special trains composed of 96 trucks for the 
Christmas market alone. This year doubtless the Caledonian 
Company will take as many, for the custom is that East Coast 
and West Coast divide the Christmas traffic turn and turn 
about. It should be added, as the cost of driving beasts in the 
old days has been given—7s. for 50 miles—that the modern rate 
per head for ten times the distance is about a sovereign. 

If the Great North is pre-eminently a cattle line, the specialty 
of the Highland might be said to be its traffic in sheep, of 
which it carried last year over a quarter of a million head. But 
that would be only a very partial account of the matter. 
Railways may have done much for Aberdeenshire, but they 
have done far more for Ross and Cromarty and Sutherland. It 
is the railway, and not General Wade and his roads, that the 
Highlander should really lift up his hands to bless. Forty 
years back it cost 6s. a quarter to get the barley grown in 
Badenoch down to Inverness, while to bring a ton of coal up 
again was worth from £1 to 25s. Here is another sample from 
the brave days of old. “Hundreds and even thousands of 
packages, containing each but a few brace of birds, lie daily 
throughout the season waiting their turn for transmission by 
coach and steamer, until it would be far better that the birds 
had never been killed, or that they had been thrown into the 
rivers.” And to-day the railway is sued for damages if the 
salmon that was caught or the grouse that was shot in the 
furthest corner of Ross-shire on the Monday afternoon is not 
punctually delivered in Leadenhall or Billingsgate markets on 
the Wednesday morning. 

Indeed it might fairly be argued that the Highland Company 
suffers in public estimation through the excess of its own 
virtue. The admirable service which has brought Wick, Thurso, 
and Portree within little more than twelve hours of Glasgow, 
often leads us to forget how deep is the gulf that yawns 
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between them. We compare the Highland with the Caledonian 
and the North-Western, and we grumble if it falls short of our 
standard. The fairer comparison would be with some American 
or Australian “backwoods” line. The States have a significant 
railway term which is not in use in England. What we call a 
stopping or ordinary train, what the French call a ¢rain omnibus, 
the Americans describe as an “ accommodation ” train ; in other 
words, their lines have been built for goods traffic, to afford an 
outlet to the markets of the great towns for the agricultural or 
mineral products of the neighbouring country. Passengers are 
almost an afterthought, and passenger trains are run rather for 
their accommodation as a favour than with an eye to profit, 
No American would expect from the Missouri and Pacific or 
the Wabash the same class of services that are given by the 
Pennsylvania or the New York Central. Out west, if they only 
get one passenger train in the twenty-four hours they make 
the best of it; if they get two, they are content ; with three, 
they may consider themselves unusually well served ; while as 
for speed, they are satisfied to label “express” anything that 
can reach an inclusive speed of 20 miles an hour. Tried bya 
somewhat similar standard, the Highland Company would be 
found to give most generous facilities. 

To show how impossible it is to compare it on all-fours with 
an English line, let us set it side by side with a company of 
about the same nominal length of line, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. The Highland has 425 miles, all but 8 of them 
single line ; the Lancashire and Yorkshire has 514, and they are 
all double. The capital in the former case is £4,700,000; in 
the latter it is just ten times as large. The English com- 
pany’s half-yearly income is over two millions, that of its 
Scotch contemporary a good deal under two hundred thousaud. 
Not to elaborate the point too far, let it just be added that, to 
work its traffic, the Highland Company has 85 engines, while the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire has no less than 1050; and that, 
spite of all efforts to keep down the mileage, the Highland 
engines can only earn 4s. 4d. a mile, while the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire can secure on every mile an extra shilling. Outsiders 
mostly see the Highland trains in August, when they are full 
enough in all conscience ; they must have a very different look 
for at least eight months in the year. A railway newspapef 
chronicled a short time back that, no later in the season that 
the last week of September, the London Mail arrived at Oban, 
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a much more frequented place than Wick or Stromeferry, 
without a solitary passenger. 

Let us see, however, what sort of service the Highland 
Company does in fact give. Tain, on the Dornoch Frith, is 638 
miles from Euston, and has four through connections every day, 
averaging over 29 miles an hour throughout. To Strome, 677 
miles from King’s Cross, as well as to Wick, which is 768, the 
speed of the best train is well over 34. Compare this with 
points nearer home. No one will accuse the North-Western 
either of want of liberality or of bad management. Brinklow, 
Shilton, and Bulkington are three consecutive stations on the 
main line of the first railway company in the world. They lie 
just north of Rugby at an average distance of 91 miles from 
Euston. They have only five connections in the day, and the 
average speed is a little over 36. 

The Highland Company is not unfrequently the object of 
severe reproaches from the inspecting officers of the Board of 
Trade for its sins both of omission and of commission. It 
ignores the block system ; it will have nothing to do with train 
staff or train tablet, but works its traffic, as does also its neigh- 
bour the Great North in most parts, on the old-fashioned 
system of telegraphic crossing orders; its facing points are 
often unprovided with locking-bars, in some cases they are not 
even interlocked with the signals. If an attempt were made to 
open a new railway without any or all of these modern improve- 
ments, the Board of Trade would peremptorily refuse its license. 
The line being opened, all the department can do is to protest, 
and that it does both frequently and vigorously. Nor is this 
the only subject for its strictures. The Board of Trade objects 
to pilot engines “banking” up a train from behind. They 
do not hesitate to use two “bank” engines on the Highland 
when they want them. It objects to mixed trains altogether. 
If it had its own way, mixed trains would cease to exist, or at 
least be reduced to one or two passenger carriages attached 
to very short goods trains, all of whose trucks would be fitted 
with screw couplings, and always attached in front. The 
Highland line sets ail these scruples at defiance. Most of its 
trains are mixed, some of them very mixed indeed, and the 
passenger carriages are always in the rear. I came into 
Inverness not long since from the North in a train of 35 goods 
trucks followed by seven passenger coaches. I remarked to the 
guard that this was a good deal. “Long train, sir,” was his 
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reply ; “why, we took in 50 trucks on this train last night, and 
I’ve seen me come in with 70.” 

Now let it be at once frankly admitted that all this elaborate 
apparatus of precaution does add somewhat to the safety of 
railway travelling. A tour on the Highland, while far from 
being as perilous as a run on the main line of the Paris and 
Lyons in the neighbourhood of Dijon, and still further from 
being as venturesome as a journey in a Russian Imperial special, 
must evidently be less absolutely safe than a journey on an 
express on a great English line. For all that, speaking as a 
frequent traveller who values his own life, at least as highly as 
the President of the Board of Trade is likely to value other 
people’s, I must confess that my own sympathies are very 
largely with the railway company. The public, as represented 
by the Board of Trade, are asking to eat their cake and have 
it too. After all, safety is only a question of degree. The 
Queen, many years back, wrote a letter expressing her desire 
that the safety of the meanest of her subjects should be cared 
for as her own. The thing is impossible. If pilot engines were 
sent in advance, if points were to be locked and bolted, goods 
traffic on the opposite line suspended, and so forth, every time 
each one of her subjects travelled, nine-tenths of them would 
have to stop at home entirely, and the trade of the kingdom 
would be absolutely paralysed. It needs no argument to show 
that, though all these precautions, which are specially taken for 
the sake of one exceptionally valuable life, do certainly reduce 
the risk of travelling to proportions even more homceopathic 
than usual, it would be absurd to employ them under ordinary 
circumstances. 

To apply this argument to the case of the Highland. Un- 
questionably the signalling of the line might be made as elabo- 
rately perfect as it is on the Great Northern. It is only a 
question of money. Still, the money cost of a like reorgani- 
zation was sufficiently serious not long since to determine the 
Great Northern, the Midland, and the Sheffield, to close the 
Winsford branch of the Cheshire Lines to passenger traffic 
altogether, rather than incur it. The Highland could scarcely 
adopt quite so drastic a course, but at least it would resolve, 
with competition to right, and competition to left, with the 
Caledonian tapping the West Coast traffic at Oban, with the 
West Highland on the one side, and the Great North sur- 
veying for a new line from Elgin to Inverness on the other, to 
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refrain entirely from new extensions. To all appeals for branches 
to Ullapool or to Gairloch it would turn a deaf ear. As for the 
suppression of mixed trains, there can be no doubt that it would 
mean the withdrawal of a large portion of the passenger facilities 
now enjoyed. The passenger receipts are probably under 2s. a 
mile. Deduct the earnings of the expresses in summer, which 
must carry traffic worth ten times that amount, and the ordinary 
trains for the rest of the year probably do not average Is. a 
mile ; north of Helmsdale or west of Dingwall, perhaps not six- 
pence. And at this price passenger trains will not be run at all. 
If the people of Sutherland had the question fairly put before 
them, which would they choose? One train a day and no risk, 
or four times as many in return for a safety fractionally less 
absolute. 

“Well, but,” it will be said, “at least the passengers might be 
put in front, and engines need not be attached behind.” Nor 
need they, if passengers are not ina hurry. But it requires no 
argument to show that, if a train has to stop at the top of an 
incline for the engine in front to uncouple and run back on to 
the opposite line, it takes five minutes more than if an engine 
behind is simply hitched off and drops back without the train 
stopping at all; and that means ten minutes’ delay between 
Perth and Inverness, Again, you may put passenger coaches in 
front instead of behind the goods trucks, but in that case you 
must allow an extra seven or eight minutes at every station 
where shunting has to be done. For you must always begin 
by drawing up your passenger coaches at the platform, in order 
that passengers may get in and out; then you must put them 
across on to the other line, or into a siding ; then come back 
to do the shunting, and when that is finished, go across once 
more to fetch the carriages. And seven or eight minutes at 
each of sixty stations between Perth and Wick means, in other 
words, seven or eight hours. 

It is within my own knowledge that one of the great English 
companies was forced not long since to abandon mixed trains 
altogether on one of its country branches, by the impossibility 
of complying with the Board of Trade requirements in this 
respect. It now works its goods and its passengers separate ; 
and no doubt the Board of Trade is well satisfied that this 
Should be so. But the extra expense, which was a flea-bite 
to the English company, would be ruination to the “ Highland.” 
And if the “Highland” dividend was brought down to nothing, 
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who would suffer most inthe long run? The“ Highland ” share- 
holders, or the “ Highland” customers? Is the game really worth 
all this? Put the question this way: How many men, having 
missed the last train, would hesitate to accept with gratitude a 
lift in the brake of a coal train? But to travel in a brake is un- 
questionably much more risky than in a first-class carriage. Or, 
again, was it a crime to risk the precious life of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah of Persia over the roughly-laid contractor's 
lines along the Manchester Ship Canal? And if not, why may 
we not be content on an out-of-the-way line with a practical 
instead of a theoretical standard of safety ? 

In one respect, and that a most important one, the Highland 
comes up to the highest standard. Whatever accidents may 
happen, they are not likely to be caused by any avoidable 
defect in engines or carriages. Of the new third-class carriages, 
Mr. Foxwell declares that “they are equal to the very newest 
of the wealthiest English companies,” and his praise is not 
exaggerated. As for the engines, Derby and Doncaster may 
equal, but cannot surpass in power of hauling heavy loads at 
high speeds, and can hardly equal in perfection of grooming, 
the iron steeds which are turned out by the Inverness stable. 
Perhaps when a loco-superintendent has only 85 engines, and 
can keep them all close under his own eye, he not only takes 
more pride in them, but can look after them better than when 
they are numbered by thousands and scattered in running sheds 
all over the country from Bournemouth to Carlisle. Among the 
peculiarities of the Highland engines may be noted that the 
chimney is double, and that in the front of the outer casing there 
are louvres, in order to counteract the effect of a high wind in 
checking the draught through the fire, a serious matter often in 
the wild Highland country. Another peculiarity, not visible 
externally however, is that some of the engines have their 
smoke-box roofed in, so to speak, with a grating a few inches 
below the foot of the chimney. This is found to arrest the 
sparks without tending, like spark-catchers on the top of the 
chimney, to check the draught. 

A break-down on a railway is always a serious thing ; but 
much more so when the line is single and there is no alternative 
route. So the Highland appliances for dealing with interruptions 
of traffic are of the most elaborate nature. At Inverness there 
is kept a steam break-down crane, which can work from either 
end, lift a weight of 15 tons, and swing it round in a circle with 
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a radius of 25 feet, and can move itself, if necessary, while at 
work, from one place to another. The machine must have cost 
some thousands of pounds; but as the use of it may obviate 
the necessity of throwing three or four damaged carriages over 
an embankment in order to clear the line, the money may, no 
doubt, some day be proved to have been well spent. Attached 
to the truck on which the crane is mounted is a large and roomy 
van, whose interior looks a good deal like the model of an 
emigrant’s hut. On every side are cupboards and lockers filled 
with provisions for the break-down gang. Here isa tin of coffee, 
there a cheese, in the corner yonder is a cask of biscuits. Every- 
thing down to the smallest detail is ready on board, and all is 
prepared for an instant start. 

Accidents fortunately happen seldom, but snow blocks are 
almost of annual occurrence. Among the rolling stock 
enumerated in the half-yearly reports, there figure fifteen snow- 
ploughs. Many passengers coming up through the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, probably the finest railway view in Great Britain, 
will have observed a whole batch of them at Blair Athole. But 
far worse than the sheltered valleys of Perthshire are the bleak 
mosses of Caithness. Here in some parts the line is protected 
by a double row of snow fences ; in other places may be seen 
what look like shed-roofs sloping upwards away from the 
railway. Beneath these the snow may gather and form a drift 
with impunity. But it is a far cry to Caithness, and we must 
leave the country with its flagstone fences and its all-pervading 
fishiness, at least for the present. Next month we shall notice 
some special features of interest on the different lines. 


W. M. ACWORTH. 





Kl Day in Damascus. 
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OuR host awakes us at an early hour; so early, that it is not 
without sundry ejaculations of disgust that we finally respond 
to the pitiless summons. The dawn is just breaking. Away 
to the East, above the close and lofty height of Salahieh, we 
can see the clearing of the sky which betokens the near ap- 
proach ofthe sun. From far away the faint cry of the “ Halab” 
(milkman) reaches our ears. From the windows of our room, 
which jut out over the street below, we can see him slowly 
approaching, driving a dark-coloured flock of goats in front 
of him. At each door on his way he stops; the ready servant 
—warned by his cry—waits with jug or capacious bowl. On 
the door-step he squats, and then and there milks his goats, 
chatting the while with the servant, and detailing for his benefit 
the number of murders and robberies that have taken place in 
that part of the country from which he comes since yester morn. 

We proceed to dress. Some few moments after the milkman 
has left us, there appears a little donkey with two tremendous 
sacks of cucumbers. A boy is thrashing him fearfully, and 
cursing his ancestors for the past ten generations. Our experi- 
ence in Egypt has made us learned in the matter of swearing 
in Arabic, and we also have some slight acquaintance with 
the gentler parts of that beautiful language. But we can 
only see the little donkey’s head ; and indeed, from the philo- 
sophic way in which he stands all this drubbing, we more than 
suspect that the boy is smashing his own cucumbers. The 
donkey staggers contentedly along, and only stops now and 
then to make a vicious grab at one of the vegetables. 

Our host enters and tells us this street leads from Bab 
Tuma (gate of Thomas) to the Street called Straight, which is 
still the principal thoroughfare of the city. Presently a string 
of camels comes in sight, with heavy loads of charcoal. These 
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are attacked on both flanks by the servants of the various houses 
they pass, which all appear to be in want of charcoal. A run- 
ning fire of chaff and bargaining goes on, amidst which we 
can distinguish numerous mutual exhortations to “go and pray 
to the Prophet !” which observation appears to convey a delicate 
suspicion in the mind of the speaker as to the necessity of con- 
fession and absolution the other one stands in. But gradually, 
as the line slowly wends its way along, many of the sacks are 
dislodged from their bearers, and left at the various doors. 
Finally they disappear, and now we see a tradesman, whose 
baggy breeches and short jacket give him the appearance of a 
walking barrel, slouching along the street with manifold yawns 
and rubbing of his eyes, until he reaches the far end, where he 
proceeds to open his shop. 

Next the thoroughfare is invaded by a string of camels laden 
with bundles of chopped straw. This also appears to be in great 
request ; and for another half hour traffic is blocked, and the 
whole street is again a scene of diplomatic commerce. Then 
there looms in sight a crowd of donkeys, driven by a man 
who appears to be in great trouble, and divides his time in 
whacking his animals and swearing at some unknown indi- 
vidual. Questioned by a passing stranger as to the cause of 
his misery, he forthwith, in great excitement, narrates a heart- 
rending story of misfortune. Whilst approaching Damascus he 
had been accosted by a respectable-looking peasant, who after 
chatting for a while, requested permission to seat himself on one 
of the donkeys, as he was much tired. “ Wallah,” replied our 
friend the owner, “ what is there between you and me? Are not 
these donkeys thine ? Please thyself in the name of the Prophet !” 
And so he mounted, and presently disappeared down a side lane 
with six other donkeys following him. “And I feared to go 
after him,” continued the narrator, “lest I might lose the 
test. May Allah curse him and his house—the son of Afrit !” 

At the instance of our host, we descend below, and crossing 
the magnificent marble court of his house, proceed to the break- 
fast chamber, where we prepare ourselves for the arduous labours 
of the day. And then we sally forth in his company. 

Of the streets nothing very laudatory can-be said. We find 
them narrow, ill-paved and dirty. The houses lining them have 
no ornamental fronts. Nothing but uninteresting walls, with a 
scanty supply of windows, protected from the gaze of the curious 
by lattice-work, The upper stories of these houses often jut out 





